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SUPERINTENDENT CALLAHAN ACTS. 


The State Superintendent has let it be known 
that special permits to teach will be granted much 
more sparingly hereafter, than they have been 
granted. The day is past, or is ebbing rapidly, 
when one who has not complied with the require- 
ments for a teacher's certificate can obtain a per- 
mit for the asking. This is good news. The teach- 
ing profession should no longer be experimental 
ground for adventurers or adventuresses, or a 
stepping stone for legal or medical or commereial 
aspirants, or a hanging-out place for loafers and 
loiterers. Special permits to practice law or med1- 
cine or engineering or barbering or dentistry are 
not given to those who have not made adequate 
preparation therefor but w ho want a job while they 
are waiting for something more to their liking te 
turn up. 

If we succeed in maintaining the present stand- 
ard in the teaching profession, we must admit no 
one to it who is not prepared by special train- 
ing to render professional service. A teacher 
should be an expert in as thorough-going a sense 
as the doctor or lawyer or dentist or engineer, Se 
long as those who have a general education but no 
special training are admitted to the teaching pro- 
fession it will be impossible to maintain it on a 
par with other professions. 

The announcement should be heralded through 
out the state, “All vou who have aspirations to 
teach, comply fully with the requirements for a 
teacher's certificate or stay out of the profession.” 
It would help a good deal if the announcement 
could be shouted into the ears of some of the ad 
visers of students in the colleges and the univer- 
sity.—as well as some of the county and_ city 
superintendents, for not infrequently they are the 
cause of the failure of candidates for teaching to 
make proper preparation therefor. 

WISCONSIN LEADS AGAIN. 


In the September issue of the Journal refer- 
ence was made to the teacher’s retirement law, 
but a further word concerning it needs to be said. 


Many states have attempted to devise retirement 
laws which would meet the wishes of teachers 
and which would at the same time be financially 
sound, But all the pians that have been tried have 
failed except in two instances,—the Carnegie foun- 
dation pension scheme and our own retirement 
law. ‘The Wisconsin law did not go into effect un- 
til July 6, so that it has not been tested long 
enough to determine DV ae tual experience whether 
it will survive the crises which have disrupted 
the retirement laws in other states. It has, how- 
ever, been very critically studied by actuarial ex- 
perts and they say it is financially bomb proof. 
During the construction of the law, the most eav- 
able actuaries in America were consulted and their 
advice was followed in respect to the provisions 
concerning the relation between the payments made 


t 


1)\ the beneficiat an he state on the one side 
and the retiring allowan vranted to the bene- 
liciary on the other side. 

Previous retirement laws had provided for defi 
nite, fixed retirement allowances, but the Wiseon- 
sin law is plastic in this regard. The amount 
which will be granted to a teacher upon retirement 
will depend upon the sums that the teacher and 
the state contribute toward the allowanee fund. 
The method of computin he allowance is com- 
plicated but it is actuarially sound, so that it does 
not seem possible for t Wisconsin law to be- 
come inoperative, unless the persons in charge of 
the funds should absecond with them. But even 
this Contin 1h Is Ce ful cuarded against, he 
cause there are retirement boards representing 
teachers in the public ‘schools, in’ the normal 
schools, and in the university, which boards will 


keep in close contact with the men who have charge 
of the funds and who are administering the re- 
tirement law. . 

The Wisconsin law is the only one that in- 
cludes university teachers among its beneficiar- 
ies. As it now stands, all teachers who serve the 
state are entitled to the benefits of the law. Hap- 
pily this arrangement will help to obliterate dis- 
tinctions between teachers in various parts of our 
educational svstem. It has been universally true in 
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the past that public school teachers have been dis- 
tiiguisued markedly 110m holmal schoot aud unl- 
Velslly IMstructuis. ‘Lhe term “teacher” has not 
appued to the latter groups. ‘They devised such 
terms as “instructor” aud “prolessor” to ditler- 
enluiate them in the public mind and often in 
their own esteem trom public school teachers. 
‘Lue distincilun has been aud still is eniitery arti- 
ficlal. 4t 1s Cellaim to become iess marked, and 
pelhaps to disappear altogetier, in Wisconsin, ac- 
colding as teachers in public schools receive train- 
Ing CcullmMeNsulate Wilh the tlalning of normal 
scuool and university teachers. Certainly to teach 
a child in the grades or in the high school re- 
quires as high a degree of intelligence and per- 
solal power as it dves to teach a normal school 
or university student. Not all the teachers in 
normal schools or universities would agree to this 
proposition, but that is due plincipaily to the 
fact that they do not know wnat is required to 
teach etlectively in the eiementary or in the high 
school. 

TEACHERS ARE SPECIALLY FAVORED. 

The state makes no contributions toward the 
bodily comfort and peace of mind in the declining 
years of lawyeis, doctors, engineers, ministers, nur- 
ses or farmers. Add to this the fact that the meim- 
bers of these protessions do not know from day 
to day what their income will be—it depends large- 
ly upon the weather or other fortuitous and un- 
controlioble circumstances—while most teachers 
are relieved of worry in regard to this matter, and 
it can be appreciated that there are compensa- 
tions in teaching which are more than an offset for 
a modest salary and an inconspicuous social posi- 
tion. Even in the latter respects, teaching is not 
heavily discriminated against now, if indeed it is 
discriminated against at all. Hardly any teach- 
er is living on a starvation salary today; and teach- 
ers of quality are not now thrust into the back- 
ground socially as they used to be,—they can oc- 
cupy any social position which they are capable of 


filling. 
The situation in the teaching profession, at 


least in Wisconsin, should make teachers much 
more contented with their lot than they have been 
heretofore. They should speak more cheerfully 
about the calling of the teacher than they have 
been doing. They should enter the teaching pro- 
fession with a view to remaining in it permanent- 
ly, unless some romantic adventure should bring 
them allurements and opportunities which they 
can not resist. It is no longer justifiable to make 
teaching a stepping-stone to some other profession ; 
and the state of Wisconsin should build up such 
barriers against mere time-servers that they will 
not have the hardihood to enter the profession 
when one considers the permanency of tenure in 
our profession today, with provision against beg- 
gary in old age, together with the dignity of the 


work, a fixed income adequate for the needs of 
one who lives an intellectual life, and the contact 
with young and fresh minds constantly olfering 
a challenge to the keenest wits of the teacher,—in 
view of these advantages one ought to enter the 
profession enthusiastically and with the intention 
of making it his life wo1k and attaining the high- 
est possible degree of proficiency in it. 


HAVE WE REACHED THE GOAL? 

It is not to be inferred from what is said above 
that the milienium is at hand in the teaching pro- 
fession. We are much nearer it than we were 
twenty-five years ago, but we still have some dis- 
tance to travel before all our hopes and ambitions 
will be realized. We have been impiessed with 
this fact in reading the 1921-1922 “Program of 
Action” of the ‘Leachers’ Union of New York 


City. ‘The teachers there are restless and discon- 
tented. ‘They intend to keep up a ceaseless fight 


until they can remedy conditions which they think 
make teaching in the metropolis an undesirable 
occupation. 

‘They have entered upon a vigorous campaign to 
eliminate clerical work that can be done by cierks; 
to reduce the size of classes so that there will not 
be more than thirty-five pupils in a class; to es- 
tablish a standard school-day for the teacher from 
nine in the morning until three in the afternoon, 
with an hour for luncheon which shall be free from 
any school responsibilities. ‘Teachers everywhere 
have to do too much clerical work; and the classes 
in most places are too large. Improvement in these 
respects is feasible and must be urged by teachers. 
A school-day from eight-thirty in the morning 
until four in the afternoon with a free hour from 
twelve to one is not too long, provided that all 
the work of the day can be done during these 
hours. If the time from four to six and after sup- 
per until bed time is occupied with school work, 
the school-day is too long and it ought to be cur- 
tailed. 

The New York teachers are fighting for better 
physical conditions in the schools, in the way: of 
greater cleanliness, better ventilation and light- 
ing, rest-rooms in every building, elimination of 
street noises, and removal of fire hazards. Prob- 
ably most of the readers of this note will agree 
that in their respective schools there could be 
improvement in regard to all these matters, al- 
though vast progress has been made during the 
last ten years and we are still going forward. 
There is little danger that we will overstress these 
points, because schools could not be too cleanly 
or too well ventilated or lighted, the streets about 
schools could not be too quiet, and rest-rooms in 
schools could not be too restful for teachers during 
their free periods. 

The New York teachers demand teacher-partici- 
pation in the management and control of the 
schools. The teachers wish to elect their own 
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principals and other supervisory officers, and to 
have representation on the Board of Education. 
This is the most revolutionary principle for which 
teachers in New York are contending. In time, 
but not immediately, teachers in most places will 
have a voice in the election of their principals and 
possibly of their superintendent. College facul- 
ties everywhere are insisting that they should have 
a voice in the election of deans and presidents, and 
that they should be represented on the board of 
regents. The New York teachers are not demand- 
ing anything that college teachers have not been 
crying aloud for during the last decade. ‘In a 
number of colleges and universities the faeulty 
how are represented on the board of control and 
thev have a voice in the choice of their deans and 
presidents. There is no reason under heaven 
why a board of education composed of non-ex- 
perts should have the sole voice in ehoosine those 
who are to control the work and destiny of ex 
perts. Will anvone sav why teachers are not more 
capable of electing a principal than are men who 
are devoting all their time to practising law or 
dentistry, or selling cloth or potatoes, or butcher- 
ing hogs? 

The New York teachers are determined to se- 
cure arrangements so that they will have a good 
time by means of dances and other entertain- 
ments. In our opinion, it would be a mistake for 
teachers to try to differentiate their social aetivi- 
ties from the social activities of other people. For 
the teachers of a community to induce the board 
of education, for instance, to provide dances and 
other entertainments for teachers as a distinct 
hody would be a mistake. Teachers should secure 
their own entertainment in the way other 
pe ple do. The expense for a teacher’s entertain- 
ment should come out of her own salary; it should 
be humiliating to her to have her entertainment 
provided at public expense, In the same way, the 
teacher’s bills for dentistry, for medical and sur- 
vical treatment when needed, should be paid for 
out of her own salary and should not be provided 
by the board of education, except that where there 
are capable medical examiners provided by the 
hoard of education, they should examine and ad- 
vise teachers as they examine and advise pupils. 
But the point is that the teacher should not be an 
object of charity in respect to her entertainment or 
her physical care. She should receive a living 
wage, which is almost universally the case now, 
and then she should pay her wav without being de- 
pendent upon anybody for charitable services. 


FAILING TO PROMOTE A PUPIL. 


A father writes that he has a son fourteen 
vears of age who has not been getting on well in 
school. He was compelled to spend two years in 
the fourth grade. He is now in the sixth grade and 
his teacher savs he should spend another vear 
there. He is large physically, and loves to work 


with his hands. When school is out in summer 
he enjoys working on a farm. He is better in 
health and happier working hard out-of-doors 
than studying in school. His teachers think he is 
lazy and careless, and they scold him a good deal. 
His father asks whether he had best spend anoth- 
er year in the sixth grade. 

The chances are that this boy—and there are 
many like him—would be injured by spending 
another year in the sixth grade. He would be 
humiliated for one thing; and more serious still, 
he would not have the incentive to put forth his 
best efforts. He would be more or less antago- 
nistic toward his teacher and everything in the 
school program. THe would be associated with 
children considerably sinaller than himself, and 
his would either develop hostility and meanness, 
or it would take the spirit and vigor out of the 
boy. What he would gain in knowledge from the 
study of books would be overbalanced by what he 
would lose in temperament, in spirit, and in habits 
or industry and application. 

A boy entering the teens should be with persons 
who are somewhat above and beyond him. He 
needs to look forward and upward rather than 
backward and downward. THe needs encourage 
ment to do his best. but he cannot get it by asso- 
clating with children who are younger, and espec- 
ially who are much smaller, than he is himself. 

A fourteen or fifteen-year-old boy is in a sen- 
sitive period. His voice and features are changing 
rapidly; new impulses are coming into his life, 
and he is self-conscious. He dislikes to be classi- 
fied with younger and smaller children than he 
is himself. A normal boy will be in a bad frame 
of mind all the time under such conditions. He 
will not do his work with enthusiasm. He will 
not develop friendly or cordial relations toward 
his studies, his teachers, or his classmates. There 
is nothing good to be said for holding a boy back 
at this critical period if he can by any possibility 
vo forward. If his father or mother could help 
him a little at home he might be able to go on 
with a higher grade. 

What should be done for this boy if he cannot 
vo into a higher grade? He should be taken out 
of school altogether and set to work for a year or 
two. fe will gain just as much intellectually 
working on a farm, or in a store, or at a trade 
as he will in spending his time in sehool when he 
is disinterested, or hostile to everything about him. 
If he ean work side by side with his father, so 
much to the good. He will develop better habits 
at work than he will in a sehool which he dislikes, 
and in which he feels humiliated. 

In a vear or two this boy should be given an 
opportunity to go to a vocational school. The re- 
ports of superintendents of schools in different 
sections of the country, and investigations made 
by students of education, show that frequently 
pupils who have been failing in book-work in the 
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regular schools lead their classes when put into 
vocational schools. 


When Demotion May be a Means of Grace. 
There is one condition under which it would 
be advisable to set a boy back a year. Suppos 
that he is younger than his classmates; that he 
has been pushed forward faster than his ability and 
strength warrant; that he tried to make a 
grade and has shown that he is not capable of 
keeping up with pupils who are older than himself. 
He sees he is beyond his depth, and he thinks him- 
self it would be better for him to fall back with 
pupils of his own age and mental strength. In 
such a case it would be of advantage for him to 


has 


doa grade over. 

There is other condition under which it 
might be justifiable to make a pupil spend an ad- 
ditional year in a grade. If he is the leader of a 
gang in town; if he wastes his time in school, and 
the teacher, though earnest and capable, cannot 
get hold of him; if he likes to be talked about as 
a bully who is more than a match for the teacher, 
and if his parents are indifferent 
havior, or at least if they cannot influence him to 
use his time to advantage in the school, then it 
might do such a boy good to be set back for a year. 
It might humiliate him: he might lose his pres 
tige as the leader of a gang; thai 
unless he spends his time to good advantage in the 
will not get forward. This might 


one 


about his be 


nd 1 
he might see 


schoolroom he 


Teachers’ 
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awaken him. If anything will reach him, treat- 
ment of this kind will, because what a bully most 
dislikes is to be kept with children younger than 
he is. Of course, he might play the bully even 
with the younger pupils and make the life of the 
teacher intolerable. If that should be the case 
he ought to be taken out of the school at once. 
There is no justification whatsoever in keeping a 
boy in school if he is making it impossible for the 
teacher to do good work with the majority of the 
pupils. 


PROFESSIONAL GOOD-FELLOWSHIP. 

It is gratifving to find that the school people of 
the state are talking less now about scrapping in 
high places and more about problems of teaching 
than has the case heretofore. No one has 
asked us so far this year,—‘How is the battle at 


been 


Madison going? How is Mr. taking 
that lambasting that Mr. gave him? 


Who is going to come out ahead in the fight that 
is being waged?” And so on, ad nauseum. It 
seems to us that the sport of personal squabbling 
the educational higher-ups of Wisconsin 
is dead and Professional life for all of us 
engaged in teaching will be sweeter and more sat- 
isfactory in every way in this new era; we can 
think more about our business in the future than 
Friendliness and 
vood-fellowship ought to flourish more actively 
than has true of 


amMone 


gone, 


we were wont to do in the past. 


among us henceforward heen 


late vears. 


Meetings 


3y W. T. ANDERSON, State Department 


What about teachers’ meetings? ‘This is a ques 
tion that comes to superintendents, principals, and 
teachers when schools open in September. On the 
part of the superintendent and principal it means: 
Shall I have teachers’ meetings? What shall In 
accomplished through What direction 
shall they take? How will they affect the schools 
and the teachers? On the teacher’s part 1t means: 
Do I have to go, and how often? What will they 
\re they to be formal, perfunctory 

they vital things and help 


them ? 


do for me? 
affairs, or will 
me somewhere 7 


touch 
to get 
1. Attitude Toward Teachers’ Meetings. 

In this as in other things, it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world what the attitude is of the 
people concerned with it. The teacher may reason, 
“T am a graduate (college or normal), and have 
a license to teach. Aside from the work I have 
made a contract to do in the school room, my la- 
bors are over; what is all this teachers’ meeting 
fuss about?” (County superintendent frequent- 
ly bears witness to this). And the superintendent 


or principal may reason, “This teacher has a li 
cense to teach. She should know what to do be- 
cause that is what she was certified for, and it is 
the reason why sh board. 
Teachers do not like the trouble of going to these 


was engaged by the 
meetings. Let us make them as little of a bore 
as possible.” 

There is a different attitude that is wholesome, 
progressive, and possible for both teacher and su- 
That attitude involves the idea of train- 


sery Ice, a 


pervisor, 
ing in 
power and. skill, 


process of building teachers in 
It implies an absence of un- 
wholesome overemphasis of one’s personal value, 
an honest quest after greater effective quality, and 
row professionally. Such an attitude 
should be cultivated by teachers and supervisors. 


a desire to o 


2. Need tor Teachers’ Meetings. 


It is worth while to consider that teachers gen- 
erally go out to their work with minimum attain- 
ments, both normal and college graduates, to sav 
nothing of those who go out from other schools 
that train teachers. This is admitted by those who 
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train teachers. It is freely admitted by teachers 
themselves when they “get into the harness.” It 
is the reason why our summer schools are filled 
increasingly year after year. It is the reason for 
reading or travel or home study such as is carried 
on by many teachers who enjoy the intellectual 
life and who trv to broaden their mental horizon. 
Thev are believers in the idea that “To be content 
with our opinions or satisfied with our knowledge 
constitutes ignorance.” 

But this has most to do with the acquirement 
of knowledge. Supervisors are concerned with it 
and rightly so. If academic knowledge were more 
at a premium than it is the schools would be the 
hetter for it. It should be encouraged as far as 
possible, and especially among those who teach. 
However, the great opportunity of the supervisor 
is to stimulate professional growth. This can be 
done through keen, helpful, sympathetic supervis- 
ion. Under such conditions teachers develop, and 
it is not unusual for a growing teacher to sav, “A 
vear in Mr. B’s school did more for me than my 
normal school course.” This remark must not be 
misunderstood. It merely means that principles 
and practice were brought closer in her experience 
there than they had ever been before. 


3. Types of Teachers’ Meetings. 


(a) General Meetings. 

In this blending of principle and practice the 
teachers’ meeting is an excellent means of secur- 
ing the results desired. General meetings in a 
system or in a building are convenient for the dis- 
cussion of general policies or administrative prob 
lems. To a certain extent they can be used as a 
means of discussing studies of professional prob- 
lems when these problems are definitely under 
stood. by the teachers generally, and where there 
is a common interest. For instance, language hab- 
its and comprehension in reading afford problems 
that have a bearing on school procedure through- 
ont the life of ehildren. Likewise, the 
principles that underlie courses of study are of 
hroad interest and mav wel] be considered by a 
large group of people whose daily work mav_ be 
ereatly varied in content. 


school 


(b) Group Meetings. 

But the personal conference or the conference 
with a small group having the same problem to 
selve is perhaps the most direct and helpful kind 
of meeting just as it is probably the one most often 
used. One of the successful exercises used at sueh 
meetings is what is ealled the demonstration les- 
son. In such an exereise, a particularly skillful 
teacher may present a lesson in a chosen subject. 
\fter the presentation the principles used in the 
work are discussed by those present. This may be 
varied as to procedure. Tt may seem wise to dis 
CUSS the lesson asa tvpe heforehand. This will bi 


done hy the teacher presenting the lesson. after 


which she will demonstrate the principles dis- 
cussed. ‘The supervisor may be the leader after 
minutely recording his observations of a recitation. 
The report of these observations and a free dis 
cussion of the principles involved can be of the 
greatest value to the group concerned. This form 
of conference may encourage other teachers to ask 
for the privilege of presenting a lesson, and it may 
even extend to a desire on the part of a neighbor- 
ing school to do the same in a joint meeting. Care- 
ful observation by a skillful may dis 
cover talent in modest teacher who needs 
only encouragement to come out and show qualities 
of the highest order. In the interest of developing 
all teachers as far as possible, these people should 
find a place on the program. 


supervisor 


some 


(c) Study Meetings. 


Professional study meetings afford another form 
of teachers’ meeting. This is a convenient method 
of handling reading circle work. Such a form of 
meeting is often used by wise superintendents to 
disseminate educational 
through the principals. 


ideas among the schools 


When 
thev go on these visits the svstem they work in has 
a right to the benefit of their observations. These 
mav be made in an entirely impersonal way to the 
eroup concerned. light of 
educational principles. 


Teachers are often given visiting davs. 


and discussed in the 


(d) Laymen—tTeachers’ Meetings. 


More should be possible than is usually found 
in getting lavmen to discuss their ideas on edu- 
eational matters before general teachers’ mectings. 
It is of interest in this respect to read what lav- 
men have contributed to our ideas on the teaching 
of history and geography through the columns of 
the Atlantic Monthly within the past two vears. 
When these lavmen express their honest opinions. 
teachers ean learn much that they ought to know. 
(nd if the teachers are courageous and intelligent. 
their discussions of the ideas set forth bv the lav 
man will seeure his respect for their thinkine. 
For instance, in a certain meeting a banker did 
the teachers a service bv pointine out the dancers 
that are placed hefore the public hy investment 
concerns. And the banker got a new point of 
view from the teacher who insisted that when a 
hank loans for seve 
which it pavs three »nd on-half ner 


mn per cent or more, money for 
eent on de- 
The diseus- 


nosit. the hank’s profit is too ereat. 
sion clarified the ideas of hoth. 


4. Conclusions. 


Teachers’ meetines should aim at developing 
initiative and individuality on the part of teach 
Meetings that aim 
siving these teachers an 
and which se 
whole force in solving 


ers, and at hrinoine them ont. 
at teacher huildinge. at 
opportunity to express themselves. 
eure the momentum of the 
the nroblems of the schools will he a eneress 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHER 
Conducted by Bertha M. Hamilton 
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The Project Method in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades as Applied to Industrial Arts 


By EpNA E. Hoop, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Some one has said that it is a wenderful thing 
to have an inspiration. To me there is one thing 
more wonderful, and that is to pass on that in 
spiration to another. 

The word project has often been defined as a 
purposeful activity, but this definition means mor 
to me, “A project is a purposeful activity for ot! 
ers.” It gives some pleasure to iake a needed 
article for yourself, but it gives one double plea: 
ure to be able to make something for the commun 
itv which is really worth while. and whieh is truls 
needed. A project of this kind creates a social 
atmosphere, a community spirit, which is impos 
sible when one is working merely for self-gain 
From my own experience with pupils in Kenosha 
s-hools, IT heartily recommend projects that in 
volve this social spirit. 


SOCIAL PROJECTS 
1. In the Kindergarten 


In the kindergarten, the children may make a 
birthday chain for a playmate. They may fill a 
Thanksgiving basket for a needy family. Ai 
Christmas time they will be glad to fashion « 
eift for mother and father, and a little later 
they will be just as eager to make inexpensive 
valentines for their friends. Anv simple project 
with a social motive will help them to realize a 
community spirit. 

The children in one kindergarten found a barren 
spot in a school-vard. What could thev do *o 
heautify the school vard? Thev decided a garden 
would look much better than a place of weeds 
They helped prepare the ground, and marked off 
the different places in which to plant their seeds. 
Thev cared for the garden, pulled the weeds: and 
at last the harren spot hecame a good looking 
garden. See them at work in the illustration in 
the picture! See the siens which the childrer 
painted,—signs to mark the lettuce, radishes and 
onions. These children were hecoming good citi: 
zens and incidentally, not accidently T sav. thev 
were learning to read, to write, to study nature 
and to care for a garden. 
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Kenosha Kindergarten Garden 


2. In First Grade. 


The children of the first grade worked out a very 
interesting problem. They found that a hospital 
filled with simall tots needed picture books. The 
children decided to make serap books for this hos 
Parents became interested and sent many 

had beautiful pictures in 
The children cut these pic- 
tures from the magazines. They were all sorted 
according to the nature of the pictures. Bird 
pictures were. placed in one envelope, flowers in 
another, and baby pictures in still another. Bris 
tol board 11x14 inches was furnished to the tere 
These were used as pages for the books. The 


pital. 
eld) magazines which 
them to the school. 


ers. 
mupils pasted pictures of one kind in one book. 
Library binding was used to hind the books. A 
pretty picture was placed on the covers. Th 
pupils eut letters from black paner and made with 
these the title of the hook. The name of the 
school was also placed in the hook, as well as the 
name of the citv. Here again is a communits 
The children were learnine the bie les- 
of servine others 


project 
con of true ceitizenshin. that 
Thoev also learned at the same time. reading, snell- 
ine manual arts. The were fortv 
heautiful scrap hooks to make the sick children 


and resnits 
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The Prize Winners 





A Live Motive--Clean-Up Week 
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happy. ‘The small children of grade one were 
pleased to receive a “thank you” letter from the 
hospital children. This project was certainly a 
purposeful activity for others. 

3. In Second Grade. 


The children of the second grade carried out this 
project. The school yards needed cleaning. This 
led the children to observe that many back yards 
and other unsightly places in the city were also 
in need of attention. The schools decided to have 
a “Clean Up Week.” There must be a way to 
advertise, to bring this project before the public. 
The pupils decided a good way to advertise was 
by means of “posters.” Many hundred posters 
were made by the children in the different schools. 
These were placed in different stores. Parents be- 
cvme interested because their children were help- 
ing in the clean up campaign, Tn earrvine out 
this project, the children learned many things in 
addition to the mere making of a poster. Thev had 
helped in a community project. and the things 
thev had done were really worth while. This 
project helped to make cleaner streets, better vards, 
and better school vards: but best of all the com- 
munity spirit aroused tended to develop better 
citizens. (See picture of posters) 

4. In the Opportunity Room. 


A short time ago our Opportunity school worked 
ovt a verv good purposeful activity in this wav. 
Many +? ors had been broken in the various 
schools. ‘These could be mended. The pupils in 
the Opnortunitv school offered to mend these scis- 
sors. Some needed only a screw. others needed +) 
he taken apart and a new rieht or left part mach- 
ed. The result was that fiftv pairs of scissors 
were mended to be used again in the school work. 
But these children had accomplished something far 
more important than to mend broken scissors: thev 
hed entered into a real community project.—a 
nurposeful activity for others. Thev were learn- 
ine to he good citizens in helpine others. 

5. In Third Grade. 

The students of the third grade were busy doing 
“hlock printing.” Can vou discover the motive 
back of that work? There surely was a good mo- 
tive. The children painted red, vellow, orang». 
green, blue and violet parquetrv. These were care- 
fully eut from the papers, sorted, placed in their 
proper envelope and sent to the first grade to he 
used in the seat work. The students of the third 
erade were glad:to do this work: their work was 
worth while: thev were helping in the equipment 
of the school. The motive was there in this proj- 
ect. the results were there and the purposeful ac- 
tivitv for others was not found wanting. 

6. In Fourth Grade. 


The students of the fourth grade at Christmas 
time learned that many children were apt not to re- 
ceive gifts unless some one helped to send them. 


Thev brought old toys, broken dolls, old furniture 
and many other discarded toys. ‘These they de- 
cided to mend, and if mended well, they could be 
used to make some child happy at Christmas time. 
Dolls were mended, repainted and dressed. Fur- 
niture was glued, cleaned and painted. In this 
way many useful articles were made ready for the 
needy children. A Christmas tree was decorated 
and sent to one family. The results were far het- 
ter than one would expect. This in another good 
example of purposeful activity for others. See 
picture, 

The students in one of the schools needed about 
one hundred bags for their books because two 
students occupied the same desk. How could we 
vet these bags made? The students of the In- 
dustrial Arts department decided that they could 
make these bags in the sewing department. As a 
result about one hundred hags (well made) wer 
sent to the school needing them. The initial of 
the school was outlined on each bag. The benefits 
of a project carried out in this manner are as 
follows: 

1. The least of importance is the training of 
the hand, training in skill and mental expression. 

2. The next least in importance in the results 
obtained as measured by the value of the product. 
nymely the hundred bags. 

3. The most important thing of all was that 
the students were working with a definite purnose 
in view. that of helpine in a communitv project. 
Thev felt that thev were indeed a part of a great 
whole: that thev had helped to accomplish a proj- 
ect that was worth while, and finally that in its 
accomplishment they bad exercised that social spir 
it that makes indeed true citizens of the 
school community life. 


them 


An Example in American Terseness. 


“T want 
or bug?”’ 


A man went into a store in Chicago. 
some powder,” he said. ‘Face, gun. 
asked the voung ladvy.—Outlook. 


Not the Right Finger. 


“No,’’ complained the Scotch professor to his 
students, ‘‘ve dinna use your faculties of observa- 
tion. Ye dinna use them. For instance———”’ 

Picking up a jar of chemicals of vile odor, he 
stuck one finger into it and then into his mouth. 

“Taste it, gentlemen!’’ he commanded, as he 
passed the vessel from student to student. 

After each one had licked his finzer and felt re 
bellion through his whole soul, the eld professor 
exclaimed triumphantly: 

“T told ve so. Ye dinna use vour faculties. For 
if ve observed ve would ha’ seen that the finger T 
stuck into the jar was nae the finger T stuck into 
my mouth.’’—Oregon Monthly. 


Fires and destructive logging cost $25,000,000 
a vear for every year reforestation is postponed. 
Two hundred forty million acres of cut-over land 
contain second growth timber: of this fires destrov 
eight to ten million annually.—Milwaukee Journal. 

You can’t win today’s game on hits you made 
vesterday. 

Goodrich Druggist—Akron, Ohio. 
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Christmas in the Land of MakesBelieve 


By LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, (Author of the Pixie Books) 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


(As any successful entertainment must be adapt- 
ed to the needs of the community and class who 
vive it, the following program may be regarded 
as suggestive only, and familiar Christmas verse 
and songs be introduced at pleasure.) 


Part I. In Santa Claus Land. 


(Mis. Santa Claus sits knitting.) 
Mrs. Santa Claus: 
Same old Stockings wherever you go, 
Same old holly and mistletoe, 
Same old bells ring loud and celear, 
Same old Christmas time draws near, 
little children, good because 
They are all looking for Santa Claus. 
(A knock is heard. Enter a teacher) 


Same 


‘Teacher : 
Mis. Santa Claus how do you do? 
At Christmas time there is nothing new, 
The same old songs and same old plays, 
We used the same in other days, 
To be progressive what shall we do 
Can you suggest something NEW ? 
Other guests come knocking, knocking, 
How will you finish your Christmas stocking ? 
(.\ knock is heard. 
of tovs.) 


Knter a boy with arm full 


Boy : 
I’ve had all the books and balls and toys 
ver invented for girls and boys. 
I’ve come to Santa Land ‘tis true, 
Just to inquire for something new, 
Ha, ha, now as I remember, 
There’s nothing new in old) December, 
(Santa Claus is seen at a window, or peeping 
in a door and little Elves come dancing in, go 
through a dance and recite) 
Elves : 
We’re merry little Elves, 
Who danee all by ourselves, 
Happy quite on Christmas Eve, 
To the Land of Make Believe, 
In the snowing and the blowing, 
We are very surely going, 
Hear that piping in the hollow. 
One and all we follow, follow. 
(The Pied Piper appears, and leads them all 
in a dance. Soon Mrs. Santa, the Teacher and 
Boy also dance, and all skip off.) 


Part 2. In The Land of Make-Believe. 


The Spirit of Christmas: 
In the Land of Make-Believe. 
I am ready to receive, 


Children now from every clime, 

In the merry Christmas time, 

Some old fashions it is true, 

1 will introduce to you, 

But the times are changing too, 

So we'll welcome ideas new, 

Tho I’m very glad you came, 

The Spirit of Christmas is the same. 
Holly wreath Song and Drill: 
Tune “Yankee Doodle.” 

I. 

Glad Christmas time has come again, 
And every one Is jolly, 
Glad Christmas time has come again, 
With mistletoe and holly. 


Song: 


Chorus : 
Merry, merry Christmas time, 
Hear our voices ringing, 
Merry, merry Christmas time, 
Holly wreaths are swinging. 


~» 


Glad Christmas songs are in the air, 
To be sad would be folly, 

Glad Christmas songs are in the air, 
Hang high, hang high the holly. 

(A ladder which the 
children place letters to spell the word “Christmas” 
is seen. The letters are in red and placed by child- 
ren varying in size, the tallest begins and places 
her letter on the top round.) 


covered with green, on 


(‘—Carols ring out sweet and clear, 
Merry Christmas time ts here. 
Hl—Hlang high the holly and mistletoe, 
“Tis Merry Christmas wherever we go. 
R—Red are the holly berries bright 
As they shine on the Eve of Christmas 
night. 
I Into each heart if vou look with eare, 
The Spirit of Christmas will be there. 
S—Spirit of Christmas we remember, 
All of the jovs of last December. 
T—Time of chiming bells again, 
Hour of “Peace, Good Will To Men.” 
M—Merry Christmas in each sign unfurled, 
Merry Christmas over all the world. 
A—AlIl the candles shine—a happy sight, 
On the Eve of Christmas night. 
S—So sing it loud and sing it long, 
A Merry, Merry Christmas song. 
(Screens are removed and show many children 
facing the audience, sitting up with blankets over 
them, as tho in bed.) 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE LAND OF MAKE-BE- 


LIEVE. 
(Children sing, tune “Comin’ Tro The Rye.” 
Merry Christmas time is coming, 
with care, 


Stockings hang 


When the sleigh bells jingle, jingle 
Santa will be there, 

By the ireside this evening 

They will hang you know, 

All the stockings now are empty 
Quite from top to toe, 


(Good Health Fairies enter as a novelty, carry- 
Ing sions as Pure Ire od, Pure Water, Proper Hxer- 
cise, Lest, Health Habits, ete. They dance and 


recite useful lessons. ‘The Good Manner Fairies 
follow carrying signs of Street Manners, Manners 
At llome, Aianners 1 / Liable, ete. The Thrift 
Fairics tell how to save time, money, health, cloth- 
ing, | Thi ri fairies talk, dance, line up 
1n groups recite. 7 
Good Health Fairies 
| Tea ve a evift rather new 
Chis Dec er we bring to you. 
Good \Vianne lal 
Good manners may be a elt quite rare, 
With no other gift can it compare. 
Thrift Fairies 
The Thrift Fairies say it is true, 
New gifts now they bring to you. 
Children. 
Somethin new we will discover, 
Gifts for father and for mother 
The Good Health Fairies we'll not forget, 
With lessons learned in thrift and etiquette. 


hristmas. 
\ new idea to some | 
Will be to all 


Spirit of © 
KNOW 


folks to go, 


Poo! 
"Tis jolhier far | do believe, 
To give presents than to receive, 
Wake up. wake up, whatever you do 
Come. md olive a present or two! 

(The children rouse and go through a pillow 
fieht. after which bovs go through a short star 
drill. They carry stars mounted on sticks. Santa 
peeps inal window. recites, ) 

Christmas JoVs will come and g0, 
Merry Christmas bells chime low, 
But one thine we all must know, 
I’m the same old Santa Claus. 
New things come we understand, 
Dreams and fancies hand in hand, 
Led by manv an Elfin band, 
I’m the same Old Santa Claus. 

All 

Same old Santa, same old Santa 
Give three eheers because. 


Same Old Santa. same Old Santa 
Same old Santa Claus. 


(Many boys and girls enter with baskets of 
toys, recite) 
Loving and giving, loving and giving, 
In the world while we are living. 
Is the happiest hour we can remember, 
O’er all the world in glad December, 
To the Land of Make Believe we came, 
But the Spirit of Christmas is the same, 
Same loving hearts and familiar chime, 
We wish you a merry Christmas time! 
(Chimes are heard and any familiar Christmas 
Carol is sung.) 





CHRISTMAS POETRY, STORIES AND BOOKS. 


Poetry. 

Christmas Song. 
Cook. 
Py.42. 

Hang Up the Baby’s Stocking. EK. H. Miller. 
McMurry and Cook. Songs of the Tree-Top 
and Meadow. Pg.35. 

Kris Kringle’s Travels. Susie M. Best. MeMurvy 
and Cook. Songs of the Tree-Top and Mead- 
ow. Pg.103. 

Why Do Bells of Christmas Ring? Ward. Wig- 
gin and Smith. Posy Ring. Pg.261. 

Santa Claus’ Petition. Julie M. Lippmann. Me 
Murry and Cook. Songs of the Tree-Top 
and Meadow. Pg.33. 

Kris Kringle. T. B. Aldrich. MeMurray and 
Cook. Songs of The Tree-top and Meadow. 
P2.46. 

While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night. 
Nahum Tate Alexander-Blake. Graded Poet- 
ry. Bk. 4, Pg.40. 

There’s a Song in the Air. J. G. Holland. Riggs 
and Smith. Golden Numbers. 

Christmas Bells. Longfellow. 

Hymn for Christmas. Hemans Riggs and Smith. 
Golden Numbers Pg.639, 

Q Little Town of Bethlehem. 
Alexander-Blake. — Graded 
Pg.84. 

Christinas Everywhere. 


Eugene Field. McMurry and 
Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadovw 


Pe.635. 


Philips Brooks. 
Poetry. Bk.5 


Philips Brooks. 


The Adoration of the Wise Men. Alexander. 
Wiggin and Smith. Posy Ring. Pg.257%. 
Stories. 

Story of the Christ Child. Bible. Luke 2 8-21, 


Brvant. How To Tell Stories to Children 


Pz.250. 


The Coming of the King. L. FE. Richards. Gold: 
en Windows. Bailey and Lewis. For the 
Children’s Hour. Pg.284. 

The Christmas Stocking Maud Lindsay. More 


Mother Stories. Pg.175. 

How the Fir Tree Became the Christmas Tree. 
Bailev and Lewis. For the Children’s Hour. 
Pg.238. 
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Wiggin. 
Lagerlf. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
Legend of the Christmas Rose. 
Books. 

Van Dyke. 


Tiny Tim’s Christmas. Adapted from Charles 

Bailey and Lewis. 
Pe.248. 
Fanciful 


Dicken’s Christmas Carol. 
For the Children’s Hour. 


Christmas Truants. Stockton. Tales. The Other Wise Man. 


Christmas Play for the Grades 


By BERTHA M. HAMILTON, Elementay Editor 





Interior of a very pleasant living room in the 
home of a well-to-do family. A little girl is play- 
ing with her dolls. A boy is seated not far away 
adjusting the straps of his drum. He soon comes 
close to the litte girl and drums loudly. 

May :—Bob Jones, do stop that dreadful noise 
(Holds her ears) Youll wake my doll, 
there see, 

(Bends over doll) She's) waking up,—and 
she’s been sick, 
(Stamps foot) Youre mean as you can be. 

Bob comes closer. Takes the doll and holds it 

out of reach, 

Bob :—Aw,—don't you wish you had her now ? 
Some doll, Ull say she’s awful sick. 
(Holds her still higher as May reaches for 
her) 

May :—Give me my doll, vou hateful boy! 
(Bob gives Mays hair a tweak) 

(May calls loudly) Mamma, come, come 

quick ! 

enter Mother hastily. 
other. 

Mother:—Why, Robert, teasing once again, 
"Twas only yesterday 
You promised me that you'd 
Come.—give the doll to May. 

(Robert hands the doll to May with a sheepish 


Looks from one child t 


be good, . 


erin) 
Robert :—Aw, she can’t stand a little fun, 
| never pulled her hair 
Mother firmly :—Robert! You 
May interrupts, stamps her foot angrily : 
He did too; he just as mean, 
I hope he'll die, so there! 
Enter Father 
Father :—Tut, tut. 
about ? 
Robert, march off to bed, 
And May, I’m quite ashamed of you, 
I heard what you just said. 
May hangs her head. 
’T was all Bob’s fault. 
Father :—There, there just go to bed 
You’ve cried till vowre a sight 
I’m thinking that if Santa knows 
He'll not stop here to-night. 
Mother looks at wrist watch. 
It’s almost nine o’clock, my dears, 
You should be snug in bed 
Come, hang vour stockings up at once. 


What’s all this quarrel 


Robert, who has been looking at a book,— 
QO, please, it’s 
Father, interrupting, 
You heard what Mother said. 
Mother goes to sewing basket and takes out 
5 
Mother :—Here hang these by the fireplace 
And when you're sound asleep 
Old Santa’ll drive upon the root 
And down the chimney creep. 
Perhaps youll hear the clattering 
Of tiny rein-deer feet,——— 
(Bob and May peer up the chimney) 
May: Will he get all black, Mamma ? 
Mother :—Or hear the sound of sleighbells, 
Soft tinkling clear and sweet. 
Hark! Hark! I hear bells ringing 
“Tis time goodnights were said 
there, kiss Papa, 
Now scamper off to bed. 
(Children run out of the room followed by 
Mother.) 
Father picks up a paper but instead of reading 
gazes into the fireplace. Shakes his head. 
Father:—Pshaw! I feel quite worried 
About our Bob and May 
They seem to grow more quarrelsome, 
And selfish every day. 
Thev’ve always had their slightest wish, 
Until I’ve felt of late, 
They sometimes miss the happiness 
That comes to those who wait. 
(Father nods sleepily and finally dozes off: Low 
tinkling of bells is heard. Enter Santa Claus) 
Santa Claus:—Ho! Ho! So you are worried 
About vour Bob and May 
Perhaps they need a lesson, 
We'll trv it anyway. 
(Chuckles) T’ll leave them just one gift apiece. 
Besides a tiny letter, 
And as for Christmas day, I’ll warrant 
They ne’er will have a better. 
(Takes out a note book and writes. reading 
aloud as he does so) 
Dear Bob and Mav: 
T have so manv ealls to make 
T searee know what to do 
And so I’m hoping a few friends 
Will lend assistance too. 
I’ve chosen vou to help me 
To make sad children gay, 


two stockings. 


Come, kiss me, 
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To share your gifts with others 
On this glad Christmas day. 

So will you give a party 
Within your home tonight 
For little folks unfortunate? 
"Twill make your own hearts light. 
Give freely of your .playthings 
T'o those less blessed ‘than you, 


Goodbye. with love from Santa, 


AND MERRY CHRISTMAS TOO. 
Clock begins to strike, and Father stretches and 
yawns : Santa disappears taking the note 
with him.) 

Father: (Looks around bewildered ) 

Why, I’ve been dreaming, I declare, 
Saint Nick if you but knew 

You’ve given me a happy thought 
ll make my dream come true. 

(As the curtain falls the soft tinkling of bells 
is heard in the distance and a low chuckling 
laugh.) 

SCENE TWO. 

A poorly but neatly furnished room. A little 
girl dressed in a nightgown is peering out of the 
window. The grandmother sits sewing by candle 
light. 

Mary :—O, Granny, do you truly think, 

Santa will come here too ? 
| think he just forgot last year, 
I know he did, don’t you? 

Grandmother: Perhaps, dear heart, he lost his 
way 
I'm sure hell come this year. 

Just go to bed, and wish reai hard, 
And [ think Santa’ll hear. 

Mary goes to bed. Silence. 

Marv :— m wishing hard for a bie doll, 

To be my own,—to keep, 
]—want—-one—with—vellow—curls 
That cries —and (voice trails off) 

Grandmother: (Bends over her and smiles) 
Sound asleep! 

Grandmother shades the candle, and then puts 

a little candy and a homemade rag doll in the 
stocking. Then she leaves the room. 

Enter a Christmas fairy dressel in a spangle | 
white robe, She waves a wand over the sleeping 
ehild. 

Fairy :—Sleep on, dear little child, 
ntroubled be thy rest 

rom Christmas dolls that shall appear 
(Choose one you love the best. 

Enter character dolls. Baby doil, Teddy bear, 
Darkey, Japanese, and such others as convenience 
permits. Dolls walk in a stiff manner before the 
sleeping child. Soft music may be played to which 
the dolls keep time. The fairy puts them through 
various motions, such as liftine their arms, turn- 


ing their heads, ete. Finally, as a doll with long 
curls is brought before the bed, the fairy presses 
a spring. and the doll says, “Mamma.” 
Mary reaches out her arms longingly, and cries 
out in her sleep 
O Granny, come, my doll, just see, 
(Fairies and dolls disappear) 
Enter Grandmother hurridly 
Why child, wake up, 
(Loud knocking at the door) 
Who’s knocking ? 
It’s morning, Merry Christmas, dear, 

(Mary now wide awake, springs out of bed as 

grandmother starts to the door.) 

Mary :—O, Grandma, see, my stocking! 

As grandmother goes to open the door, Mary 
pulls the homemade doll from her stocking. A 
look of disappointment steals over her face 

O, dear, I wish you had long curls, 
And eves that shut up tight, 

Enter Bob and May Jones with their mother. 
Their arms are filled with packages. They are 
very happy and excited. 

May :—Where’s Mary? 

Bob: We've brought hera doll. 

Mav:—That Santa left last night. 

Bob:—And it will ery, just hear! 

doll) Mamma. 

Mary comes forward and eager|\ takes the doll 

Marv :—It’s mine, O, Granny, see 

It’s like the doll the fairy brought 
Last night, to show to me. 
May :—You’re coming to our party too 
We'll have ice cream and candy, 
sob interrupts . 
And Mamma bought a turkey too, 
O, gee, it is a dandy! 
Mother :—TI hear our sleigh bells ringing, Come 
Thev sound so loud and clear 
That daddy. 
Voiee outsiac 
Whoa All aboard 
Mother :—Yes, ves, we'll come. 
(To Marv) A Merrv Christmas, Dear. 
Bob and Mav:—Goodbve, and don’t forget to- 
night 
Perhaps vouw’ll see vour fairy. 

Marv :—Merry Christmas. Bob and May 

Bob and Mav :—Merrv Christmas Marv. 

The onests go out in a bright confusion of good- 
hves. The eurtain lowers. 


(Squeeze- 


If the power to do hard work is not talent, it is 
the best possible substitute for it.—James A. Gar- 
field. 


The first reauisite of a good citizen in this re- 
publie of ours is that he shall be able and willing 
to pull his weight: thot he shall not be a mere nas- 
senger, but shall do his share in the work that each 
generation of us finds ready to dco.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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The Study, of Wisconsin 


For Sixth Grade Pupils 


By BERTHA 


M. 


HAMILTON, 


(Continued from October) 


Eighth Day 


Discuss lumbering according to the outline. 
Have paragraphs read. Select the best for the 
Wisconsin book. Also select the lumbering pic- 
tures for the outline map. 

Assignment: 

To-morrow there will be a study-recitation. 


Ninth Day 

We have mentioned that forest regions will some 
day become agricultural sections. Will northern 
Wisconsin ever become as important an agricul- 
tural section as southern Wisconsin? Suppose 
we list some of the things that help to make an) 
section a good agricultural region, and then we wil! 
compare the northern and southern parts of Wis- 
consin to see which has the advantage. 

Favorable climate. 

Heat and moisture. 

Fertile soil. 

Kinds, and for what adapted. 

Level surface. 

Good roads. 

‘Transportation facilities. 

Nearby markets. 

Minimum Assignment: 

For to-morrow study from your text and refer 
ence geographies all that you can find on the eli- 
mate of Wisconsin. Be ready to tell which see- 
tion of Wisconsin is best adapted to agriculture in 
so far as climate is concerned. What crops are 
hest adapted to the northern part’ ‘To the south- 
ern part? Bring pictures that represent crops that 
are best adapted to the southern part only. 

Maximum Assignment: 

What agricultural product has done much 
toward the making of the city of Superior? Is 
northern Wisconsin adapted to the production of 
this product? Will northern Wisconsin ever pro 
duce this crop extensively? Why? 

References: City of Superior. Wisconsin sup 
plement of any geography. Can and will northern 
Wisconsin grow this product? (Teach pupils hoy 
io use the index of their text and other geogra 
phies). Tarr MeMurry, Book Two. Supplement 


Page thirteen. Fry Atwood—49, 279. Dodge 
155. Essentials 136-Supplement Page sixteen. 
Wheat. Resources and Industries of United 


States. Fisher: Page 34. 


Tenth Day 

Recite upon the climate of Wisconsin. Empha- 
size, too, the difference in average temperature and 
zrowing season between the northern and southern 
parts of Wisconsin. Let the pupils decide which 
part of Wisconsin has the advantage as to climate 

Study again with the class the maps showing 
the rock formation of Wisconsin and the glacial 
drift. Raise the question whether or not the gla 
cler made Wisconsin a better farming country? 

Minimum Assignment: 

Study pages—to find out what your text tells 
about the effect of the glaci r upon the surface and 
soil of Wisconsin. Which part of Wisconsin was 
lelped the more by the glaciers, the northern or 
the southern? Find pictures to illustrate the prod- 
ucts of the three main soil belts of Wisconsin. 

Maximum Assignment: 

In what respect will the soil*in the central part 
ol Wisconsin promote or hinder dairying? 

Hleventh Day 
Recite upon agriculture in the northern, south- 
rn, and central parts of Wisconsin as influenced 
vy climate, surface, and soil. Emphasize the bene 
‘it of glacial action on both the surface and soil. 
Lead pupils to see agriculture in the northern pari 
as a growing industry. Stress particularly the 
advantages for dairying. Develop the relation 
ship between the corn belt and stock raising; pas- 
turage and dairying. Let the pupils decide wheii 
er or not the northern part of Wisconsin has the 
disadvantage as to soil and surface features. 
Twelfth Day (Study-recitation) 

Review above. Let us next consider the facill- 
ties for transportation. Turn to large map of 
Wisconsin. What possibilities do you note? 
(Rivers, lakes, railroads). From our previous 
study of rivers, which do you think are not much 
used for transportation? Which may be used? 
Suppose we try to find out for to-morrow whether 
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we are right. Are the Mississippi and the Great 
Lakes as important to Wisconsin farmers as the 
Why are there more railroads in the 


Will there always be 


railroads ? 
southern part of the state? 
this difference’ Let us consider some of the things 
ihat determine by what means the farmer will ship 
Expense. Time. 


his goods. ( Convenience. 


Kind of Produce). Considering the facilities for 
transportation at present, has northern or southern 
Wisconsin the advantage?’ Will this always be 
true ? 

Assignment: 

Write in pen and ink a list of reasons why you 
think northern Wisconsin will or will not become 
as important in the development of agriculture as 
southern Wisconsin ? 

Maximum Assignment: 

Select what you consider as the most important 


reason and write fully concerning it. 
Thirteenth Day 
Recite upon the review lesson and the assign- 
ment. 
Minimum Assignment: 
For to-morrow, think of all the manufacturing 
industries that you can that are related to agri- 
culture. Without reference to your geographies 


see how great a list you can make. Use farm 
papers, secure can*labels, cut advertisements from 
papers, collect post cards, and talk with your par- 
ents. We will spend the class period arranging 
this material on a bulletin. Be thinking in what 
part of the state these manufacturing plants may 


he located. 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Days 
Spend the period the 


Some or all of the following should be represented. 


working with exhibit. 


Condenseries, cheese factories, canneries, flour 
mills, meat packing houses, tanneries, woolen mills, 
knitting factories, manufacturing plants for farm 
machinery and dairy utensils. This work may 


well be carried into another day, and the pupils 
that they think 
will be engaged in the manufacture of products 
Verify through 


Fix such cities as Milwaukee, Kenosha, 


led to select the Wisconsin cities 


closely related to agriculture. 
reading. 
Racine, Janesville, ete. 
Siateenth Day 
Take the pupils on an excursion to a local in- 


dustry. Let the visit be enlivened by a problem 


in which the pupils have developed an interest. 
Are the 
If I 


were to carry on this work when I am grown, 


Why has this industry developed here? 
chances for its further development good? 


would some other locality be decidedly better ? 
Seventeenth Day 

Work over the information gleaned by the ex- 
cursion. Colrelace with language. Permit the 
pupils to write upon some phase of the subject. 

Assignment : 

We have been studying how agricultural and for- 
est regions may contribute to the growth of cities. 
Let us see if we can discover to what extent two 
large cities in Wisconsin owe their growth to lum- 
bering and agriculture, and what other factors 
have been instrumental in their growth. Do you 
know what two cities have the greatest population ? 
How can you find out? Does the last census agree 
Racine and Kenosha have 
Why? 


by diagrams the relative size of Milwaukee and 


with your geography ? 
outstripped Superior. How can you show 
Superior? Why do you suppose Milwaukee is so 
For to-morrow bring all the in- 


Use 


much larger? 
formation that you can on these two cities. 
the index to help you. 

Highteenth and Nineteenth Days 

Continue with the intensive study of these two 
cities. Solve problems such as: 

Why has Milwaukee become a greater railroad 
center than Superior ? 

Why does Superior ship its iron ore instead of 
smelting it at home? 

Why have the leather tanning and meat pack- 
ing industries become so important in Milwaukee ? 

Assignment : 

For to-morrow study all you can find on the city 
of Madison in order that you will be ready to d2- 
bate the question: 

Resolved that Madison is a better city in which 
to live than is Milwaukee. 

Think of the advantages for work, amusement, 
and education in deciding which city affords the 
more opportunities for the welfare of its citizens. 
We will use the reading period to-day, to read 
You 


may bring any home material that is interesting. 


reference material on both of these cities. 


If you have any letters from people that have vis- 
ited interesting places in these cities, bring them 
too. In the language period you may outline the 


reasons that you are going to present to the class. 
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Wisconsin Book 

Original cover designs may be worked out in the 
drawing class. 

Chapter One. Wisconsin Resorts 

1. A colored map to show glaciated and drift- 
less areas. 

A written paragraph to explain the map. 

A written paragraph to explain the action cf 
ciaciers in the formation of Wisconsin lakes. 

Pictures to show summer resorts. 

A letter telling of experiences at a summer re- 
sort. 

Chapter Two. Lumbering in Wisconsin. 

A map of Wisconsin showing lumbering rivers 
and cities. 

Pictures to show the industry. 

Compositions: 

My Visit to a Lumber Camp. 
Why We Should Save Paper. 

Samples of paper with problems involving tue 
increase in cost. (Correlate with arithmetic). 

Story based on life in lumber camps. 

Chapter Three. Agriculture in Wisconsin 

A map of Wisconsin to show the three soil belts. 

A paragraph to explain the map. 

A map with pictures to show the products of the 
three belts. 

Advertisements to show Wisconsin products. 

Pictures to show local plants engaged in oecu 
pations associated with agriculture. : 

Short compositions based on an excursion to a 
local factory. 

Chapter Four. Manufacturing in Wisconsin 

Map of Wisconsin to show leading manufactur- 
ing cities. Pictures pasted on the map to show 
icading manufactured products. 

A paragraph to explain the effect of the fall line 
on the growth of cities. 

Chapter Five. Important Cities of Wisconsin 

Map of Wisconsin to show the location of im 
portant cities. 

List the cities with small pictures to show typ- 
ical industries. 

Pictures to illustrate Milwaukee. Composition— 
Why I Should Li 
tures to illustrate Madison. Composition—Whs 
| Should Like to Live in Madison. 


Chapter Six. “On Wisconsin.” 





ke to Live in Milwaukee. Pie 


A drawing of the Wisconsin motto may be made 
in the art class. 
Stories and relics of pioneer days. 


Stories and pictures to show modern improve- 
ments, 

Wisconsin songs. 

Pictures of the Wisconsin state seal, a badger, 
and Old Abe. 

The material for this chapter may be prepared 
in the language class. 


UTILIZING PROJECT METHOD 


Mary WiLtcocKson, Critie 
State Normal School, 
Oskosh, Wisconsin. 


The fifticth anniversary of the Oshkosh State 
Normal School has meaning to the third grade 
children of the training department. After an 
assembly announcing that the anniversary jubilee 
would be held on October 21 to October 25. one 
boy suggested that the third grade “make the an- 
niversary” as its contribution to the festivities. 
When asked to explain his meaning, he said, ‘Lets 
make our school as it looked fifty years ago, and as 
it looks now.” 

Objection Was immediately raised by the child- 
ren that they could not make it as it looked fifty 
years ago, because they did not know how it looked 
then. The clever boy suggested that they look ai 
pictures to be found in old Quivers (the Normal 
School Annual) but his classmates voted that they 
make their school as it looks today, and merely 
mount the pictures they found in old Quivers. 

The children grouped themselves in committees, 
each committee being responsible for one phase of 
the project. The building committee was the larg- 
est and most important. One member of this 
committee wanted to build the training school 
huilding because she liked that building best, an- 
other wanted to build the Industrial Building be- 
cause her father worked there, another wanted to 


build | 


1e gymnasium because it was the “game” 
building. Numerous excursions were taken over 
the school campus. 

It was a glorious day when the committee 
brought their work together, and the Normal 
School arose out of the self-actuated work of in- 
dividuals. \ large board, covered with green 
crepe paper, was used for the foundation. The 
buildings and walks were made of colored con- 
struction paper, the trees were made of green 
<ponges supported by clay trunks, the playground 
equipment was of plasticine and paper. Paper 
dolls. dressed in appropriate school clothes were 
enjoving the playground equipment. 

The vital interest of the children and the tool 
subjects of the curriculum were unified during the 
actual construction of the “anniversary.” All sub- 
jects of the curriculum became one subject. 
Through the language, reading, writing, number, 
spelling, music, ete., the children came to greater 
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realization of the true meaning of the school’s 


birthday. They came to appreciate the school’s 
service to the community, the state, the nation. 
The value of utilizing the daily experience of 
the children is obvious. Self actuated project 
work causes great gain, it serves the need of train- 


ing in initiative, furnishes freedom, with a balanc- 
ing responsibility, that is the best condition of 
moral and intellectual growth, gives real exper- 
ience with actual material, and, most vital of all, 
it instills the social ideal, the feeling that men 
must work together for a common good. 


A General Information Test 


By Frank J. Lowru, Prin. Rock County ‘Training School 


Here are one-hundred questions—each wil! 
count One percent—and the writer suggests: that 
teacheis try them out with their seventh and eigitin 
grade pupils. Dont you think that the average 
boy or girl in these grades should be able to make 
a standing of at least 85 per cent? Kdison has 
been making up sets of questions the last few 
mouths, but many of them seem too technical and, 


moreover, essentiaily unfair, The writer would 
like to give Idison an examination. He feels 


pretty sure that he could make out a set of que-- 
tions—about twenty-five—on which this great in- 
ventor could not secure a passing grade. But, the 
following questions are certainly of a different 
character. ‘I'hese are eminently fair, and they ca!! 
for knowledge or information which you will admik 
the average citizen ought to know. ‘ 
1. Who Frances KE. Willard, and where 
did she teach a country school? 2. Who discov- 
ered the north pole? 3. In what city did Lincoln 
practice law? 4. What is % per cent of $5.00- 
5. Who invented the machine for getting the buc- 
ter-fat content of milk, and where does he now 
live? 6. Which is right and why? “He looks 
sick,” or “He looks sickly.” %. Which way does 
Niagara Falls fall? 8. Name the greatest pro 
ducer of movie plays. 9. Name the movie ac- 
tor who is considered best in western scenes. 10. 
What should be applied to ordinary cuts and abra- 
sions of the skin? 11. What is meant by the evo- 
lutionary theory? 12. In what advertisement do 
you find “There is a reason?” 13. Where was the 
capitol of Wisconsin at first? 14. Who killed 
Alexander Hamilton and under what circumstan- 
Of what crime was Benedict Arnold 

eonvicied? 16. Which is the richer milk, 
Guernsey or Holstein’ 17. What is the differ- 
ence between cream and butter-fat? 18. Who is 
probably the greatest comedian in the movie busi- 
ness? 19. Who is the greatest living inventor. 
20. Who invented the wireless telegraph? 21. 
Which planet have some astronomers thought in- 
habited? 22. Who is Lloyd George? 23. Who 
wrote Silas Marner? 24. Compare the total sur- 
face of four half-inch cubes with the surface of 
an inch eube. 25. An adverb modifies which 
three parts of speech? 26. What is Rochester, 
Name the largest city 


Minnesota noted for? 27. 
in America. 28. What city is the greatest stock 


Was 


ces? 1d. 


market in the world? 29. 
who were assassinated. 30. Wien and where was 
our federal consutution tramed;s Jl. Who ted 
the Israelites up out ol bgypt?’ 32%. Who was tue 
first Jew? 35. Who is Unief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court? 34. What is the private business 
of our president? 35. What book of rules ot or- 
der is used by most societies? 86. How many 
men in the United States Senate? 37. Why did 
the United States go into the recent Great War 
of Nations? 38.° Who invented the steamboat 
and on what river was the first one tried? 39. 
How many acres in the N. 4% of the N. W. 4% of 
sec 207 40. Give the population of Milwaukee 
in round numbers. 41. Which has the greater 
population, Wisconsin or Chicago, and about how 
much greater? 43. What river drains Lake Win- 
nebago, and in what direction does it flow? 43. 
Name the largest county in Wisconsin and the 
smallest. 44. What was the main cause of the 
Revolutionary War?’ 45. What was the main 
cause of the Civil War?’ 46. When, where, and 
by whom was Lincoln shot? 47. How many 
pounds in a bushel of potatoes? 48. Who was 
president of the Southern Confederacy? 49. 
Where is the Field Museum and for whom is it 
named? 50. Name the State Superintendent of 
Schools’ 51. How many men in our state legis- 
lature in each house? 52. Write the possessive 
plural of man, sheep, lady. 53. What is 3.1416? 
St. Name ten noxious weeds. 55. What is a 
coulter for? 56. What is a tractor? 5%. In what 
city are Henry Ford’s great factories? 58. What 
does he make besides automobiles? 59. Locate 
the eustachian tube. 60. Name the opening lead- 
ing into the stomach and the one leading out of it. 
61. In what direction does the Nile river flow ? 
The Amazon? 62. Which is longer the Suez 
Canal or the Panama Canal? 63. Who wrote 
the “Psalm of Life?” 64. Where did Evangelin» 
live as a girl? 65. What falls are named afte- 
the Indian girl that Hiawatha wedded? 66. Who 
was swallowed by a whale? 67. The Erie Canal 
is in what state? 68. How many sides has a 
hexagon? 69. What is a mimeograph for? 76. 
With what do you associate the name Remington ° 
71. With what do you you associate the name 
Ivory? %2. The bile is stored up in the ———-?” 
73. ———— was the greatest southern general in 


Name the presidents 
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the ———_——. 74. There are — quarts 1 
a peck and 4 quarts in a ———. 75. A gill is 
——- of a———. %6. There are — parts 


of speech. 77. How does a complex sentence 
differ from a compound sentence? 78. ‘The head 


of —--— was brought in on a silver platter. 79. 
The oldest human being of whom we have any 
record was ———. 80. How many men in the 


president’s cabinet? 81. Who presides over the 
United States Senate? 82. What is the salary 
of the president of the United States? 83. Our 
state legislature meets ————. Write the adverb. 
84. Who laid the first Atlantie cable? 85. How 
many discip'es did Jesus have and which one be- 
trayed him? 86. What happened to the disciple 
who betrayed Jesus? 87. Name the first hook 
in the Old Testament and the first book im the 
New Testament. 88. Write the prime numbers 
from one to one hundred. 89. State the rule 
for pointin, cff in multiplication of decimals. 
90. On whieh side of the body is the liver? The 
spleen? 91. What do doctors do now in eases of 
diphtheria? 92. Which contains the more pro- 
tein, a pound of beefsteak or a pint of milk? 93. 
Ina milk separator is the milk separated from the 
cream or vice versa? 94. They made him captain 
of the team. Give the case of each underlined 
word. 95. Who commanded the allied forces in 
France? 96. Name the capital of Japan. 97. 
Which is higher, Lake Erie or Lake Ontario? 98. 
Who was the first signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence? 99. In what city is old Indepen- 
dence Hall? 100. In what city was Washington 
inaugurated ? 


A SUPPLEMENTARY DOZEN 


Name our national hymn. 3. Name three great 
composers. 4. Name three great artists. 5. 
Who painted “The Horse Fair’? 6. What was 
Sir Galahad seeking? 7%. Name the famous band 
leader who is a great composer of marches. — 8. 
Name one of his great band selections. 9. Who 
sings the Scotch songs so effectively? 10. What 
is the color of the upper stripe of the flag? 11 
The color of the lower stripe? 12. Where is th 
scene of Snow Bound laid ? 


1. Who painted “The Last Supper’? 2 


Trv out the above set of questions and before 
vou are through see that the children get the righi 
answers. Much of the henefit will he derived fron 
the discussions which such a set of questions pro- 
voke. Perhaps the children will bring up some of 
the questions with the folks at home and in this 
wav there mav result a general mental awakening 
which will he of real value to the school and to 
the community. Tf teachers find such question: 
suggestive and helpful we will trv to offer another 
set of one-hundred in a subsequent issue of The 
Journal. Tn some wav the work of the school must 
stimulate ebildren to want to know or else it fails 
in one of its most important missions. 


JOTS ON THE SPOT. 


By Frank J. Lowrn 
Prin. Rock County Training School. 


The following suggestions to rural teachers were 
written while the supervisor was sitting on a seai 
in the rear of a country school building. They 
were intended to be of definite. practical value to 
the particular teacher or teachers for whom intend 
ed, and now they are passed on to other rural 
teachers in the hope that these teachers will find 
one or more points which will fit their cases, also 

1. Hearing Classes. 


You will need to watch out that vou do not be 
come a mere hearer of classes. Of course you 
must have a program and you must observe th 
order of classes with as much regularity as pos 
sible, but there is real danger that vou mav go 
through the schedule of exercises with such mech 
anical exactness that vou squeeze the very life out 
of the recitation. Varv vour recitations as much 
as possible so as to break up the deadly monotony 
of routine into which all teachers may find them- 
selves engrossed if they forget the needs of the 
children and the great aims of edueation. 

2. Was the Recitation Worth While? 

When vou have had a class on the floor it will 
he a good thing for vou frequently to ask yourself 
the question: “What did T accomplish in this exer- 
cise and in what wavs have the children been help- 
ed or developed because of the exercise?” Some 
times the work is so formal and there is so much 
sameness dav after day that the teacher may not 
be able to see the woods for the trees. She may 
forget her aims or her ideals because she is simply 
going through the form of a recitation without t'ie 
reality of valuable content. So, make an effori 
now and then actually to set down the gains of the 
class exercise. Unless the pupils have made prog 
ress in knowledge, power, or skill is it really worth 
while? The exercise mav be Crill. testing, teach- 
ing, an appreciation lesson, a review lesson, or 
something else: but in anv ease, what is the ne 
result? That is a fair question and a good one. 

3. Clean Out the Rubbish. 

I see you have many old books, maps, charts, 
globes, and the lke which are apparently bevond 
their stage of usefulness. Get the hooks rebound 
or secure permission to throw them in the stove 
If the other stuff is no good whv not consien i 
to the junk pile or burn it up? A lot of old stuff 
lvinge around at loose ends doesn’t leok well and 
moreover it has a had effect upon the ehildren, 
If T were vou T would have a general cleaninge-nn 
time and I would get rid of this old junk. Of 
course don’t throw awav useful material. 

4. Form the Schedule Habit. 


You will find it highly advantageous to plan 
out vour programs and vour special occasions sev- 
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eral months in advance and then to make out a 
schudule of dates to post upon your bulletin board. 
This will be of value to vou and to the pup 

You will be apt to do more in this way, and if 
vou and the children know what is coming you 
can prepare for it far enough in advance so taat 
vou will not have to hurry so much a few days 
hefore the event is to occur. Some teachers ar 
range a school calendar for the vear, and after co 
sultation with the this can often 
The dates for vacations, the various holt lave, eY 

can all be set down, In this way beth teacher and 
children will be forming the valuable habit of mak 


ing definite plans for the work of 


] 
He don . 


lye dal rd 


the school, and 
a business-like way of carrving on the work will 
take the place of the careless, hit-or-miss. hat 
to-mouth way of living and doing. 


5. Practice for the Program. 

You have no right to place Johnny on the pre 
vram for a recitation unless you see to it that the 
hoy is given adequate training so that he know 
exactly what to do. Train him so he will not b 
unduly embarrassed when the time comes for his 
to give his part. Teach him how to stand an 
how to walk and what to do with his 

And, above all things, be 


<0 that he won't need to be prompted. Tt is very 


hands 
sure he knows his pic 


embarrassing for the hoy, his teacher, and for the 
audience if the lad forgets his part. You 
drill the ehild until he knows. You must not 
cuess about this. You have no right to eall a ehild 
out before an audience unless he can do well, at 
least as well as he is able to do. Instruet, train, 
drill, and help Johnny to be a credit to himself and 
to his school. 

6. Teach 


must 


the Poem. 


You were not doing right in asking the children 
to memorize “October’s Bright Blue Weather” un 
til you saw to it that they had formed the ment 
pictures suggested in the lines. They did not se 
the goldenrod or the fringed gentian. You re 
a one has ever seen the gentian. 


} 


member that not 
They didn’t know whether it is red or vellow 

blue, or something else. You must teach the series 
of word pictures so that the children will learn a 
suecession of word images rather than a succession 
It was quite evident that they were 
Of course that 1s bad—very 


of dead words. 
reciting mere words. 
bad. Talk over things with the ehildren as 1 did. 
Suggest problems. Stimulate curiosity. When the 
children understand or comprehend they will find 
it much easier to commit. Teach real things no 
mere words. ; 
7. A Waste of Time. 


Your class in civics was not as prefitable as 1 
am sure vou can make it. Neither vou 
pupils had made much preparation. T am afraid 
there was too much bluffing or stalling for time. 
The only way to make such an exercise worth while 
is for hoth teacher and class to read up carefully 


nor th 
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on the topics assigned. It would be very helpful if 
the teacler would make out fifteen to twenty study 
questions which will call for definite material tn 
There 
Was too much guessing in your exercise and there 
was a dreadful dearth of faets. You should have 
at least a couple of good reference hooks in civics 
anid should material ali 
ready lo keep vou and the children active for 
full fifteen-minute period. 
barren, quite unprofitable. 
8. That Map Drill. 


the text or in other sources of information. 


vou have enough good 


The work was meavrc, 


What aiming at im that 
Did vou wish to fix the map forms 
water forms in mind? If se, 
different tactics. In the first place the exaet loca 
tien of the Jand or water must be indicated plain- 


ry “7 7 : . 
ie The children must nol look for names si npla 


were you Inap drill? 
the land ai] 


you should pursue 


traced, the boundary of the is 
land pointed out, ete. First. there must be leach- 
ing to vive correct ideas. and then after that dril! 
mind locations. You wish the children 
aoimental picture of the map don’t vou 2 


The river must be 


to fix in 
to form 
Ifa child does not know what a strait is teach bim 
then and there. Look out that those questions in 
between you and the children. 

deal. They don’t cost 
Teach the children to make them. Correct 
mental pictures come only as a result of accurate 
well-directed observation, 


the hook (| n't eome 
Use outline 
mueh, 


maps a great 


9. A Good Impression. 


You are a voung beginner and you probably have 
a number of things still to learn. However. my 
first impression of vour school is a pleasing one. 
Your schoolroom was neat and clean and everv- 
thing seemed to be in order. As T eame through 
the entryway T found evervthing picked up. You 
have a towels and a drum of flom 
and were earefully set up against 
Your floor was quite clean and so was 
the woodwork. Then T noticed vou 
deal of vour blackboards, and when the 
time came fer vour elasses vou and the nunils took 
indicated that 
You had AS- 
and the ehildren were nat 
Mv chief eriticism is tha! 
well trained for the saciet: 


Seer 


nice ease of 
dressine, these 
the wall. 
have a eoodd 
work on 
procram moa which 
dofinite 


wp vour WAN 


ve bad made nrenaration 


worl and 


sioned 


stabine and eacs 


vou 
He 
vour pips were not Aas 


' 


] 
As They “Ss to vou! 


YTOOSTI) mich have heen 
10. Your School Spirit. 
Tl lle the 


deed, 


spirit of vour schoo] mueh in 
I bave eallen on vou hefore and T have al- 
wavs heen much pleased to note the fine friend] - 


relations hetween von and vour nunils 


very 


T see voy 
eive attention te manners and to hodily attitide:. 
That T helieve is »n imnortant matter. The jn- 
terest of venr ehildren in that home-made sand 
table was certainly snocestive to me, Acs Mrs. T, 
and T walked in the hovs were cathered around the 
tahle—-it and thev were so in- 


was recess time 
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tent upon their wild-west project that they did 
not see us for a few moments. You told us that 
they were bringing in their own illustrative ma- 
terial, the branches, the herd of buffalo, ete. 1 
think such work pays, and your extra-curriculum 
activities constitute one of the greatest services 
vou render these boys and girls. The nice way 
in which you taught the boy not to turn around 
and look at visitors was quite a contrast to the 
usual silence of teachers in this respect. It is plain 
that vou conceive your work to be much more than 


hearing hook lessons. Glory he! 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONTEST. 





The State Department of Public Instruction ts 
co-operating with the United States Commis- 
sicner of Education in encouraging grammar 
erade pupils and teachers to enter the National 
Safety Contest. Four hundred and fifty state 
pl izes are t) be oy ay and Wisconsin's share is nine, 
Grammar giade pupils fourteen years old or voung- 
er are asked to write a five hundred word essay on 
“How | Can Make the Highwavs More Safe.” 
These essavs must he hande:| to the school prin- 
cipal by December 10th. 

Grammar prade teachers are invited to prepare 
lessons that i!l teach children safe behavior in 
highways. 

‘Tf you are iterested in these contests, the High- 
way Training Fducation Commission, Safety Con- 
tests. Willard Building. Washington, D. C.. will 
furnish posters and other information concerning 
i. 


WAUKESHA HIGH SCHOOL INSTALLS CAFE- 
TERIA EQUIPMENT. . 

Waukesha high school has recently installed 
new cafeteria equipment in connection with its 
domestic science department. This new equipment 
is making possible an efficient cafeteria service for 
the hieh school. Two cooks are emploved to help 
with this work, but the cirls of the domestic scienc 
classes also prepare part of the food. At the pres- 
ent time classes are busy with canning and_ pick- 
ling. 

Thrift. 

THRIFT makes manifest our character, reveals 
three outstending aualities, and yields three pro- 
ducts that are of universal imvortance 

The four elements of thrift are: 

1. Farning or production. 
Snending or choosing. 
Seving or conservation. 

4. Tnvestmert or accumulation. 
The tree ontstanding aualities are: 

1. Frugality or carefulness. 

2. Fennomy or good manarement. 

2 Tndement or wise decision. 
And thea threo nrodnets notably resulting from the 

nrorticra af thrift are: 

1 Soenritv of the State 

9 Procreritv of the eammunity 

2. Hanniness and welfare of the individnal. 

~Professional Engineer. 


2 bo 


An Open Letter 


State Supt. John Callahan, 
Madison, Wis. 
Dear Mr. Callahan: 

When we selected our high school faculty this 
year we were unable to secure an Knelish teacher 
who could handle both English and Library meth- 
ods to our satisfaction. Now we are compelled to 
give one of our grade teachers half a day off to 
study library methods, so as to comply with the 
law. 


Is such an inflexible Teacher-Librarian law en- 
tirely reasonable and = just? an the smaller 
schools always conform without detriment to the 
regular subjects? Other principals wi'l bear me 
out, that some vears in order to comply with this 
unreasonable law it was necessary to wreck the ree 
ular English teaching by selecting an otherwis 
inferior teacher, 

If the bigh schools are compelled, no matte 
how sinall their faculty, to comply with this law, 
why would it not be equally reasonable for the 
teacher-training institutions to compel each pro- 
spective English teacher to take the Library 
course? Otherwise we shall never have a suffie 


L. 
(' 


iently large supply of properly trained teachers for 
this work: and as we are not allowed to use ou 
own discretion in meeting these emergencies it can 
only mean that we have to sacrifice the other sub 
jects. 

Will not other principals let us hear of their 
experiences—are there enough Teacher-Librarians 
to go around, without otherwise lowering the 
standards in the regular subjects? 

Cordially vours, 
CHESTER W. COLLMAN 
Supervising Principal. Oregon, Wis. 
Teaching School. 
By Dorothy Allan. 
“There isn’t much money in teaching school 

I turn with a longing glance 
From the fluffs and the frills that a girl might wear 

And « book’s an extravagance. 

But the air blows sweet with grass new-mown. 

And the children bend to their task: 

Hearts to open and minds to lead 
What more could a teacher ask? 
The room is small and the light is poor, 

And there’s chalk dust over the floor: 
But future citizens come and go 

Each day through my open door: 

There's a glimpse of green from the neighboring 
trees, 

And a glint of the water’s blue 
Oh. Maker of Money and JU.over of Fase 

I wouldn’t exchange with you. 

There are piles of p»pers to mark in red, 

There are problems that numb the brain. 

But what is defeat when each shining dawn 

Rrinegs the will to hegin again? 

A flag floats hirh from the schoolyard pole 

And—moavbe I’m just a fool, 

But of all the tasks that the world could give 

I’m glad that I’m teaching school.” 

—Brown Alumni Monthly. 
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H. ELIZABETH MOTT WINS SONG CONTEST. 

f1. Elizabeth Mott of Neenah, Wisconsin, is the 
winner of the $25 prize offered by the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association for the best Wiscon- 
sin state song to be submitted to the committee. 
The follows: 


poem 
Wisconsin Evermore. 

The eagle seeks the mountain craig, the sea-gull 
loves the sea; 

Our homing hearts. from alien scenes, Wiscon- 
sin, speed to thee! 

We love thy 
peaceful flocks are seen, 

broad and 


meadows and the slopes where 


The rivers shining fair, the woo 
lands cool and green. 
Chorus: 
Give East and West their mountain pride and 
boast of ocean shore; 
In winsome beauty, silver set, Wisconsin, ever 
more! 
Wisconsin Evermore! 
In winsome beauty. 


more ! 


Wisconsin Evermore! 


silver set, Wisconsin. ever 


Oh, wooded streams and silver lakes, beloved ly 
moon and star, 

For us how mueh of life and love, and vouth and 
home you are! 

Oh, love. that touched our morning skies. 
gold our evening’s gray, 

each homing heart 
sunset ray! 
Give East and West, ete. 


made 


orant abide beneath 
your 


Chorus: 


God 


LA CROSSE SUPERINTENDENT POINTS 
ADVANTAGES OF SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Supt. B. E. MeCormick of 
published an article concerning th 
summer schools as demonstrated in LaCrosse. This 
past summer 1226 pupils took advantage of the 
summer session in that eity and made a total of 
1643 eredits, of which considerably over half were 
It has been the eustom to hold 


OUT 
LaCrosse recently 
advantages of 


in advance work. 
a summer school in LaCrosse for the past seven 
vears so that Supt. MeCormick believes that th 
results justify him in considering this plan_ be- 
vond the experimental stage. 

Some of the advantages as pointed out hy Supt 
McCormick are: 

First. a highly expensive plant. is not lving idle 
two months of each vear. 

Second, there is less ilIness in summer time than 
in winter. ‘ 

Third.-the short session (from eight to twelve) 
does not injure a robust child, but, on the eontrary. 
provides him with desirable occupation, 

Fourth, a summer session affords the backward 
pupil an opportunity to make up part or all of 
the subjects in which he failed: and it pro 
vides the bright pupil with an opportunity to do 
advance work. 


has 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS MEET AT MADISON. 

On September 28th the City Superintendents’ 
\ssociation held its annual meeting at the State 
Capitol. The two subjects that occupied the en- 
tire attention of the meeting were Teachers’ Train- 
ing and Legislation. 

As to the first subject, the Association seemed to 
agree that the primary function of the normal 
schools was the preparation of teachers, and, to the 
furtherance of this aim, the Association appeared 
willing to back the normals to the limit. The se.- 
ond subject, Legislation, was chiefly concerne] 
with the Peterson bill that aims to give tax levyiag 
powers to schoo] boards, Ford MacGregor. Secre- 
tary of the League of Municipalities, presented 
the opinion of the League with regard to this issue. 
Despite the hope that the opposing sides mignt 
hetter understanding concerning this 
meeting closed with the breach wid2 


10° 4 


come 
question, the 
open, 

On September 28th to 29th, directly following 
the meeting of the Superintendents’ Association, 
Wisconsin superintendents were called together by 
the State Department of Public Instruction for 
their annual convention. The first dav of the con- 
vention was devoted to the study of elementary 
school subjects with the emphasis placed upon 
reading, The second day was given over to prob- 
lems of junior high school administration and _ to 
the study of the senior high school curriculum. A 
large attendance and a splendid spirit of co-opera- 
tion characterized all sessions of this convention. 





AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK. 


\re you making definite plans for American 
Speech Week, November 6th to 12th? State Suni. 
John Callahan has issued a circular letter urging 
county superintendents, citv superintendents and 
supervising principals to make definite plans 10 
public sentiment in favor of improving 
standards for common-day speech. This week is 
to he recognized throughout the nation as Amer- 
lean Speech Week. 


arouse 


Labor. 


By Henry Van Dyke. 


Let me do my work from day to day. 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil recom, 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 


When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work, my blessing, not my doom, 
Of all who live, T am the one by whem 


This work can best be done in the right way.” 
Then shall T see it not too great, nor small 
To suit mv spirit and to prove my powers: 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerfully turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventides, to play, and love, and rest, 
secause T know for me my work is best 
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Wisconsin Educational News 








Marinette has added a laundry to its domestic 
sc.ence department. 

The Marinette high school has enrolled thirty- 
seven more boys than girls. 

The two new junior high schools at Beloit were 
very recently opened for public inspection. 


It is reported that Bloomer has erected a new 


school building at a cost of a quarter million dol 
lars. 

Owing to the fact that a, Milwaukee normal 
school pupil contracted smallpox, #800 students 


were vaccinated. 

The contract for a new library at the Stevens 
Point Normal has been awarded to a local firm at 
a cost of $16,867.67. 

Ve are in receipt of The Ski, the Westby high 
school annual,—and a very good one it is. Come 
again boys and girls! 

The school in the Gray district, southeast of 
Beloit, was closed, due to the fact that two cases 
of infantile paralysis were discovered. 

A Shawano high school has been admitted to 
the accredited list of the North Central Associa 
tion of secondary schools and colleges 


Twenty-nine states of the Union, including Wi 
consin, have adopted a minimum standard of re 
quirements for first class rural schools 

John E. Jones, formerly county superintendent 
of Kewaunee county, has accepted a position with 
the Wisconsin School Supply Company of Green 
Bay. 


To ease the financial stringency in the city of 
Washburn, the trustees in charge of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund granted a loan to that city of 
$8200. 





Eliabzeth Waters, assistant principal of the Fond 
du Lae high school, has been appointed a member 
of the Board of Regents for the state university 
by Governor Blaine. 


Gilmanton’s new high school building has been 
completed. It is a fine, modern structure contain 
ing departments for manual training, agriculture 
and domestic science. 


Walworth County teachers were invited to vi 
the Yerkes Observatory from six to ten Saturday, 
October 8th. Over 200 teachers took advantage 
of this unusual opportunity. 


Through an error in the October issue of the 
Journal, we connected the name of W. Otto Mies- 
sner with a piano that he does not manufacture. 
His new piano is called the Monogram. 

Among the communities that are planning for 
new school buildings are Beaver Dam, a new high 
school; Genesee Depot, a $12,000 building; and 
Stoughton, a $65,000 high school building. 

The country schools throughout Douglas county 
are to continue hot-lunch service this year. Doug- 
las county is said to be the first one in the state 
to adopt this plan for all of its rural schools. 

*art-time students at the Appleton Vocational 
School have just completed a set of furniture valu- 
d at $100. This furniture will be sold for $60. 


o one of the boys who helped in its manufacture. 
Oconomowoc is to have a new high school build- 
ing. At a recent school meeting it was decided to 


authorize a tax levy for $12,270 for the purchase 
of the school site and a bond issue for $185,000 
for the building. 

Lillian Lose, recently supervisor of music in the 
Milwaukee public schools, was married October 5th 
to R. B. Charlton, general manager of the Illinois 
Steel Company and former president of the Milwau- 
kee school board. 

The Kenosha school board has adopted special 
rules permitting the wider use of school buildings 
by the public. These rules, however, prohibit their 
use for public dances and for partisan, political, or 
religious meetings. 

The new junior high school at Marinette will 
-ontain some furniture made by the manual train- 
ing classes of the junior high school. These classes 
ire drafting plans for twenty-six school desks and 
eighteen drawing desks. 

A Milwaukee teacher, Elizabeth E. Morgan, mem- 
ber of the Bayview Woman’s Civic League, was 
chosen the first woman juror in Milwaukee county. 
Miss Morgan requested exemption on the grounds 
that jury service would interfere with school duties. 

Five hundred teachers assembled on the opening 
day of the Lake Superior Teachers’ Association at 
Superior October 15th. Early in the session a res- 
olution was passed favoring reduction of arma- 
ments. This resolution was forwarded to President 
Harding. 


Opposition to the new compulsory school attend- 
ance law among some of the mothers in Oshkosh 
resulted in an invitation being extended to Governor 
John Blaine to meet for a conference with a com- 
mittee of mothers who represent those who are 
opposed to this new law 


Prof. J. A. James of the University of Wisconsin 
is president of the Vocational Association of the 
middle west and L. P. Whitemb is a member of the 
Executive Committee of this organization. The 
annual meeting of this Association will be held in 
Milwaukee in February, 1922. 


Schools of Vienna township, Walworth county, 
nited at the Hundred Mile Grove School for a play 
1) Numerous athletic sports were engaged in, 
and the contestants worked hard to win honors for 
their schools. This play day is an annual event in 
Vienna township. 


u 







Box socials are still a popular means for raising 
money Students of the Kewaskum high school 
gave a box social for the purpose of raising money 
to buy uniforms for their high school basket ball 
team, and students of the Lena high school used 
this same means for raising money fcr their Ly- 
ceum course. 


—— 
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W. N. Mackin, formerly principal at North Free- 
dom, Was upieid by tne court tor punishing a boy. 
Circuit Juage James O'Neil ruled that a teacher 
must ereicise authority and that pupils must be 
ovedient to lawtul demands. Only when punish- 
meut is in excess or unreasonable is a principal 
liabie for assault, 

At a meeting of the electors at Oregon, Septem- 
ber 26th, it was voted to proceed at once with the 
erection of a taoroughly modern high school build- 
ing with gymnasium at a cost of $7v,0UV0 including 
the iand. The old building will be used exciusively 
for the grades. Chester W. Coliman is principal at 
Oregon. 

Fond du Lac has a council of education compos- 
ed of the presidents of the various groups of teach- 
ers employed in the system. The council aims to 
provide a channel for the discussion of educational 
problems; to advance professional standards; to 
develop unity in the school system; and to keep 
the public informed as to the work of the schools. 


Because a considerable number of Kenosha 
teachers married during the summer and returned 
to their teaching positions, Kenosha school author- 
ities are considering placing a ban on the future 
employment of married women. It seems that a 
pre-war ruling of the school board discouraged the 
employment of married women, but, because of the 
shortage of teachers during the war, this ruling 
was temporarily set aside. 

The Milwaukee plan that is under consideration 
for encouraging thrift among Milwaukee school 
chidren by permitting them to make deposits of 
savings at school that will be accepted later at the 
banks is being opposed by teachers and by the 
Outlying Bankers’ ssociation. The teachers main- 
tain that this plan entails too much clerical work 
on their part, and the Outlying Bankers’ Associa- 
tion considers the scheme contrary to good bank- 
ing practice. 

Twenty boys from the Mellen high school were 
recently suspended for coming late to school one 
afternoon. The boys had been held over time at 
the morning session for disorderly conduct at the 
noon intermission and to show their resentment 
for being detained, they entered the afternoon ses- 
sion some time after work had begun. These lads 
were re-admitted to school when they finally agreed 
to recognize authority. 


Another school has joined the ranks of those who 
consider it is worth while to sell education. The 
Journal is in receipt of a copy of “‘The Eau Claire 
County Union” and the second page bristles with 
interesting headlines concerning the Eau Claire 
County Training School. Does it pay to advertise 
education? The headline reads ‘‘Second Largest En- 
rollment in State.’’ A glance down the page tells 
us that already 120 pupils have enrolled. 


By unanimous vote the teachers of Milwaukee 
decided to affiliate with the National Education 


This action is a right-about-face at- 
titude since last year. The president of the Asso- 
ciation, Miss Ethel Gardner, in recommending a 
change of front, stated that recent and proposed 
changes in the constitution of the National Edu- 
cation Association have removed its objectionable 
features. 


Association. 


School exhibits and community fairs are becom- 
ming popular throughout the state as a means of 
acquainting the public with the work of the school. 
Some of the exhibits of the agricultural clubs and 
of the sewing and canning classes do much to em- 


phasize the practical value of these courses, and, 
in Cunsequeuce, they tend to foster a spirit of co- 
Operation between the school and‘ the home. 
branksville and rrinceton a:e among the scuools 
that have recently staged such a community fair. 


Mrs. Esther Catflish, formerly a teacher at Dis- 
trict No. 3, LOWN OL balrhielu, near Baraboo, recent- 
ly sued members of the school board of that district 
tor $iv,vuvU, alleging that her heaith anu reputa- 
tion as a teacuer has been injured as a resuit of 
trouble in that district over her administration of 
the sciool. irs. Catiush sued these school officers 
as individuals rather than as members of the scnool 
board. At the close of the plaintitt's case, the at- 
torney for the defendants made a motion for non- 
suit on the ground that his clients were justified 
in investigating the conditions of the school as 
school officers of the district. The motion for non- 
suit was granted. 

Under the caption, The Truth About the Cost 
of Our Schools, the board of Education of Wausau 


has published a report to show the average cost 
per pupil for educating the children in Wausau 


as compared with the cost per pupil in Wisconsin. 
This report covers a period of sixteen years. It 
calls attention to two startling facts,—not once in 
the sixteen years has Wausau expended an aver- 
age amount per child; and not once in the sixteen 
years has the school board been granted the amount 
requested for the running of the schools. The re- 
port continues with a brief comparison of Wausau’s 
standing with its sister cities in the matter of 
building schools, and closes by sounding the true 
keynote of economy,— ‘Wausau must not be the 
last nor the least generous in providing for its fu- 
ture citizens.” 


The Madison High School has adopted an honor 
pin to be given to those students who win honors 
by participating in all school activities. At one 
time only athletics was recognized by a school em- 
blem. The pin will be difficult to earn, but it will 
be a distinct honor to wear it, for there will be few 
students who will be able to meet the necessary 
requirements. To earn this pin a pupil must have 
engaged in every school activity as well as to have 
maintained a high scholastic average. The num- 
ber of points that a student may earn in any ac- 
tivity is limited and he will have to secure a total 
of twenty-three points to wear the emblem. The 
following activities are included: schclarship, class 


offices, clubs, debating, class contests, school an- 
nuals, dramatics, reading contests, manual arts, 


music, commercial department, cheer leader, social 
committee, attendance and punctuality. Each ac- 
tivity permits a student to earn a certain number 
of points; for instance, a total of five points may 
be earned for scholarship. A year’s average of 
ninety-three when carrying four subjects will yield 
the pupil five points; an average of ninety for a 
year’s work with four subjects will yield but four 
points. 


Little Eddie was absorbed in a picture of Elijah 
going to heaven in a chariot of fire. Pointing to 
the halo about the prophet’s head, Eddie ex- 
claimed, ‘‘See, father, he’s carrying an extra tire.” 


“For why you call my boy a poor nut?’’ queried 
an indignant mother who confronted the dietitian 
of a New Jersey charities association the other 
morning at her office door. And the latter has not 
yet found a way of convincing Mrs. Caruso that 
“poor nut” on the face of Angelo’s card stands for 
poor nutrition.—Survey. 
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I’ll keep your Floor and 
Desk tidy for thirty cents 
a year. 


The Popular 


VUE “COT 


IASTE BASKETS — 


— 5 Years 


Not a sieve, but a real container—es- 


pecially fine for the school room 
Ready to fill your trial order 


of any size 


Why not send it now? 


The Parker Company 


12 South Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 











Fifteen thousand people lost their lives on account 
of fire. 

Sixty thousand others were maimed by flames. 

Seventy-five per cent of all fires are preventable. 

Every year fire destroys enough buildings to house 
a city of ten thousand inhabitants, furnish them 
with their theatres, hospitals, public buildings, 
schools and asylums. 

One-fourth of all new building construction is des- 
troyed by fire annually. 

Carelessness is the cause of three-fourths of this 
waste. 

And all this loss in the face of the fact that build- 
ings can be built that won’t burn.—National Fire 
Protection Association. 


He who has health, has hope; and he who has 
hope has everything.—Arabian Proverb. 

The vices of sloth are only to be shaken off by 
occupation—Seneca. 

Safety and security against the future can be 
easily secured by consistent saving.—U. S. Savings 
Division. 

Men are born with two eyes and one tongue in 
order that they should see twice as much as they 
say.—Colton. 


If self-preservation is the first law of natura, 
saving and safe investment should be the first im- 
pulse of personal finance.—U. S. Savings Division. 


Perhaps the first value that comes from thrift 
consists of the preparation it gives one for the 
future..—U. S. Savings Division 

The men who try to do something and fail are 


infinitely better than those who try to do nothing 
and succeed.—Lloyd Jones. 





Pitman’s Shorthand 
Holds the World’s Record 


In the contests held by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association for the world’s championship for speed and accuracy, 
Nathan Behrin won the championship for the third time in sucees- 
pein in 1913 and created a record on these tests [200, 240, and 280 
words a minute] which has never been broken. His per- 
centage of accuracy was 98.3. Mr. Behrin did not take part in the 
1921 contest, but acted as reader and judge. 


The most remarkable records ever made are held by Mr. 
Behrin, who in the examinnation of the N. Y. State Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association in 1920 made only one error in the solid 
matter test at 240 and only three errors in the 280 
words a minute court testimony test. The tests were for five 
minutes each. 


: According to the Roster of Members 

N | C . of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 

Db AY Association for 1920-1921, the percent- 

"4 age of Pitmanic writers in court re- 

fe > porting is 91.4 and the remaining per- 


| centage 8.6 is divided up between writ- 


A Xx | ers of noless than eleven other systems. 
is ] 
© / 
‘ os / Insist on being taught Pitman’s Shorthand, 
oa / ~ 
Y = 4 the system of proven superiority 
= 72) 
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Trial Lessons Free 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-fifth Street New York City 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Pupil’s Workbook in the Geography ot Wiscon- 
sin. ‘Lhe Project-rrobiem Method. Prepared 
and arranged by Lynn HB. stiles. Ginn and Com- 
pany. boston, New York, Chicago, London, At- 
lanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Krancisco. 

The Perfect Gentle Knigant. By Hester Donaldson 
Jenkisn, Ph.D. With an introduction by Caarles 
M. DeForest, Modern Health Crusader Execu- 
tive. Illustrated with original drawings and with 
reproductions from old engravings. World Book 
Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Safeguarding American Ideals. By Harry F. At- 
wood, author of ‘‘Back to the Republic’, ““Keep 
God in American History’’. Published by Laird 
& Lee, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. ; 

Peeps at Many Lands. Egypt. By R. Talbot Kelly, 
R.I., R.B.A., F.R.G.S., Commander of the Med- 
jidieh. The Holy Land. By John Finnemore. 
With sixteen full-page illustrations in colour. 
The MacMillan Company, 64 & 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

The Anderson Arithmetic—-Book One, Book Two 
and Book Three. By Robert F. Anderson, Sce.D., 
Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. Silver, Burdett 
and Company. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 

Story, Essay, and Verse. Modern Prose and Poetry 
Selected from the Atlantic Monthly. Edited with 
an introduction by Charles Swain Thomas, A.M., 
Lecturer on the Teaching of English, Harvard 
University, Formerly Director of English in the 
High Schools of Cleveland, and Harry Gilbert 
Paul, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Boston. 

Teaching Geography by Problems. By E. Ehrlich 
Smith, Richmond Publie Schools, Richmond, Vir 
ginia. Garden City, N. Y., and Toronto. Double 
day, Page & Company 

Modern Applied Arithmetic. Developed Primarily 
for Continuation or Part Time Schools. By R. 
R. Neely, Supervisor of Part Time Schools, Peor 
ia, Illinois, and James Killius, Director of Vo- 
eational Education, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Based on the Unit Project Method. P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut Street, Philadel 
phia. 

Youth and the New World. Essays from the At- 
lantic Monthly. Edited by Ralph Philip Boas, 
Head of the English Department, Central High 
School, Springfield, Mass. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. Boston. 

Sex. For Parents and Teachers. By William Le 
land Stowell, M.D., Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine and of the American Med- 
ical Association; Member of the New York State 
Medical Society: The New York County Medical 
Society; Society of Alumni of City Hospital: 
West End Medical Society: Formerly Instructor 
in Diseases of Children, New York University 
Medical College: Attending Physician to New 
York Congregational Home for the Aged; For- 
merly Consulfing Physician to the New York 
City Children’s Hospital and Schools; Author of 
articles on Children in The New International 
Encyclopedia second edition: manv medical pa- 
pers: and The Doctor Ontside of Medicine. _ II- 
lustrated. New York. The MacMillan Company. 

The Garden of the Soul. In Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Compiled from the version prescribed by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the 
Bishops of England and published by Messrs 
James Duffy & Co., Ltd., Dublin, in their Dia- 


mond Edition which is the key to the shorthand. 
London. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker 
Street. Bath: Phonetic Institute. Melbourne: 
The Rialto, Collings Street. Toronto: 70 Bond 
Street. New York: 2 West 45th Street. 

Mechnical Drawing. First Year. By Willard W. 
Ermeling, Instructor Engineering Drawing, Crane 
Junior College, Chicago; Ferdinand A. P. Fisch- 
er, Instructor Mechanical Drawing and Machine 
Design, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago; 
George G. Greene, Instructor Freehand and Me- 
chanical Drawing, Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago. Price $.45. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of The 
Smithsonian Institution. Showing the operations, 
expenditures, and condition of the institution for 
the year ending June 30th, 1919. Washington. 
Government Printing Office. re2t. 

luman Behavior. In relation to the study of edu- 
cational, social, and ethical problems. By Stew- 
art Paton, M.D., Ex-President, Eugenics Re- 
search Association: Lecturer in Neuro-Biology, 
Princeton University; Author of Text-Book on 
Psychiatry, and ‘“‘Education in War and Peace’’. 
Price $6.00 New York. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

The Outline of History seing a Plain History of 
Life and Mankind. 3y H. G. Wells. Written 
originally with the advice and editcrial help of 
Mr. Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. Jonnston, Sir E. 
Ray lLankester, and Professor Gilbert Murray, 
and illustrated by J. F. Horrabin. The Third 
Edition. Revised and rearranged by the author. 
New York. The MacMillan Company. 

Joan and Peter. By H. G. Wells. New York. The 
MacMillan Company. 

Picture Stories from Great Artists. By Mary R. 
Cady and Julia M. Dewey. New York. The Mac- 
Millan Company. 


Permodello Modeling. A handbook in the use of 
‘‘Permodello,” and the Permanent Modeling 
Clay. By Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froehlich. 
Joint Authors of ‘“‘The Theory and Practice of 
Color’, ‘“‘The Industrial Art Text Books’’, ete. 
Illustrated by George W. Koch. The Prang 
Company. New York, Chicago. 

New Works Agriculture Series. Nature-Study Ag- 
riculture. A text book for beginners. By Wil- 
liam T. Skilling, M. S. Supervisor of Nature and 
Agriculture, State Normal School, San Diego, 
California. Illustrated with 266 Engravings from 
Photographs and Drawings. Yonkers-on Hud- 
son, New York. World Book Company. 1920. 
pany, New York. 

The Contents of the New Testament. An Intro- 
ductory Course. By Haven McClure, B. A., Har- 
vard: University of Chicago; Secretary English 
Council, Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 
Publishers, The MacMillan Company, New York. 

The Elements of High School Mathematics. Com- 
prising Arithmetic, Practical Geometry and 
Algebra. By John B. Hamilton, The University 
of Tennessee, and Herbert E. Buchanan, Tulane 
University. Edited by George William Myers, 
The University of Chicago. Publishers, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago. 

Pages Francaises Par Georges Clemenceau.  Edit- 
ed with introduction and notes. By Regis 
Michaud, Laureate of the French Academy, 
Professor of the French Language and Liter- 
ature, University of California. Publishers, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
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Christmas Means Music Everywhere 
—in School, Church and Home 


Chimes and carols herald Christmas The Christmas gift of a Columbia 
the world over. Music is the ideal ex- Grafonola and Columbia Records is 
pression of the Christmas spirit. Music the gift of music for unusual and dif- 
keeps this spirit alive the whole year ferent programs, not only at Christmas 
?round in the hearts of young and old, — time, but throughout the year. 
in the school and in the home. 


Following is list of Columbia Records suitable for holiday use: 

















1 a March from Opu 3 (Schubert 
\ i M ( ? Vv ature Orchestra 
/ , A-3121 Fntrance March “Christmas Tree” (Gade 
Oer Cradl King 85c ( 1 Miniature Orchestra \ A-3100 
VU ture Orchestra March from Opus 40, No. 5 (Schubert 85c 
( lle H f B Virgi ( nhia Miniature Orchestra 
Vi 2) r Idiers’ March (Schumann 
Column Mintature Orchestra 
il t IN ( 
na re Ro Nazareth | 
Lo B we A-3115 Oscar S ( 0 A-6169 
¥ x 4 lad f ) 
Fonight (Kitt 85c "eee of On 5 ae $1.50 ' 
B | Lullaby (Me ‘ 
/ ¢ Si ( VM 0; tra y 
( All Ye | it (R ing Cred ( ul 0 A-3095 ‘ 
i. rcohestra - 
cs Sinvine | a-a107 lean; Bates, Sees 85c f 
aaa ve 85c Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
: eR ; < Rock-a-Bye Bal 
volun Miniature Orchestra 
Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem ? ; j 
\ \ oh acacia ay J ft B tiful } Bur | A-7524 R 
While erd \ tched oO o ¢ eau u ! 7urpge 
Catawhie quate) 7 Rae t 
HW i ilent Night , 79373 Risshtes clack Mantel | A-2790 is 
Jeanne Gor ; $1.00 ‘° : : ) $1.00 
Oh Con \ Faithful 
; ( Or A-1078 Clip this coupon and mail it today 
oO ( 1 Mor 85c a a a a eS 


| COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 





Educational Department 


am National Bank Bidg.. New York City ; 





Please > the following literature : 


Columbia School 








| 
sh phaedy ‘ e unable t @ these Or any Check subject desired. £ 
ng ite thr ns toma aunts dian | —ienea f 
. ° sata aoe a a res cia td oe dren’s Record Lis } 
with Pushmobile _ toes . m | ne meareeae ; 
Doors fitted with lock and | Na New Y y | Ou j 
key. — = Gra a Catalog 2 
Seven shelves for records. Educational Department | ’ y 
Reprodu: er, winding s ways ARE RE TE ee Ce Pe eee 3 
crank, andturntable may Columbia Graphophone Company | I f 
be locked in Pushmobile. Gotham National Bank Bldg. | aa eines bi 
Either Oak or Mahogany New York City «_ iF aE dd ee eee ence ee we eee cree eees i 
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lif it it’s for use in the School 


We have it 


| Text Books 











Library Books 
Kindergarten Supplies 
Domestic Science 
Equipment 
School Papers 
Drawing Material 
Black Boards ‘Accessories 
Maps, Globes 
Furniture 


Ete. 








Exclusive Representatives American Seating Co. 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 
Manufacturers of the World’s Best Steel Desks 





is senssinceninepicncineemenenienieicaenieiiaaetinaendsineatasilineeniaiaiaaini nian ae 
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Teachers! Teachers! Teachers! 


" Why is r 
The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


like a lone umbrella on a rainy day? 


Answer- 


Because everyone tries to borrow it. 


Subscribe Now! 


“For loan oft loseth both itself and _ friend” 
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If You Need a Cabinet Case You Need a 











_GOOD one 


Years of Experience Are Back of 
the Cases We Handle 


1 drawer - $ 6.50 
2 drawer - 10.00 
4drawer- - 18.50 
6 drawer - 25.00 
9 drawer - 30.00 
12 drawer - 48.50 





equipped with round rods 


(Prices neverinclude transportation) 








Library Supplies Department 
DEMOCRAT 
PRINTING COMPANY 
Madison, ‘ 


Wisconsin 














Ly gent 


“WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Aalary as the teacher’? 
Beca use this foundation book in the school- 


room performs actual service. 
Successful teachers well know the help this 











“Supreme Authority” is in history, geography, 
language, and civic classes, not to mention its 
necessity in work on synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, etc. It isa universal question answer- 
er, equivalent in type matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms, including hundreds of New 
Words. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 12,0C0 Biograph- 


ical Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and 

2.7CO Pages. 

Why not suggest to your super- 

intendent that a copy of the New 

International be supplied for 

your school ? 

Write for Specimen Pages of Regular 

and India-Paper Editions, Prices, etc. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
















WENTWORTH- SMITH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 


No ‘‘dry-as-dust’’ science as the child- 
ren used to call old-fashioned arithme- 
tics—but interesting, practical, neces- 
sary material. Wentworth-Smith books 
are the criterion of mathematics teach- 
ing. 


The children are given problems which 
show them how continually arithmetic 
is used in play, in school and at home. 
The constant reviews and drills tend to 
make the children so familiar with 
numbers that they absorb easily the 
mechanical processes. 


These new arithmetics are the latest 
development of the universal Went- 
worth-Smith Arithmetics. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Music Arouses a 
new School Spirit 


Music is fast coming into its rightful place in 
the schools of America. Educators recognize 
its value as a recreational force; its refresh- 
ing effect on tired minds and bodies; its bene- 
ficial influence on all schoo! work. 


Music means progress. A good piano should 
be available to every room. W. Otto Miess- 
ner’s Monogram, the ‘‘Baby Upright’’ Su- 
preme is the ideal piano for school use. It is 
Mr. Miessner’s latest creation; a development 
of the small piano originated by him, possess- 
ing many exclusive ac vantages. 


Its tone is truly remarkable; surprisingly big 
and beautiful; unsurpassed for school work. 
The Monogram is only 3 feet 7 inches high, 4 
feet 6 inches wide, 2 feet deep. Weighs only 
375 pounds. Easily moved from room to room. 


Get complete information. Your school can 
have a Monogram. The 32-page book ‘‘A 
Hundred Ways to Raise Money’”’ tells what to 
do when funds are lacking. Read the coupon. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miessner Piano Co,, W J O E11-21 

228 Third St., Milwaukee. 

Please send the illustrated Monogram catalog, your 

booklet of plans for raising money and full details of your 
special 10 Day Trial Offer to schools. 


seek emicilinnaiee 1921 











Sargent Handbooks 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


A Compendium for Educators. An Annual Sur- 
vey of Education, with Especial Reference to 
the Private Schools. 


A Guide Book for Parents. Critical Description 
of the Private Schools as They are. 


Educational Directories—Introductory Chapters, 
Reviews of Recent Literature and Numerous 
other Features make the Handbook Invaluable 
to all interested in Education. 


7th Edition, 928 pages, crimson silk cloth $4.00 
HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 


The only book which deals with New England as 
a whole. Of Interest to New Englanders wher- 
ever they may live. 


Enlivening Descriptions of Towns, Country, Peo- 
ple, Scenery, and Antiquities along the motor 
routes. 


3rd Edition, 928 pages, Illustrations, Route Maps, 
in four colors, Crimson silk cloth, round corners $4.00 
Full crimson leather, $5.00, postpaid 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 











Drawing from Memory 
and Mind Picturing 


By R. CATTERSON-SMITH 


All who are concerned with the teaching of art have become 
aware that accomplished studies in drawing or painting may be 
made and yet leave the student with little or no increase of artis- 
tic power. Studies in mere representation seem to exercise only a 
superficial faculty, and may be carried on without stirring deeper 
perceptions. They frequently add nothing to the memory that is 
of use, and may lead to no increase of the store of remembered 
form upon which inventive design depends. 


Mr. Catterson-Smith has given many years of labor and research 
to the study of memory training for artistic purposes, and in this 
book gives his matured opinions and a series of remarkable results 
gained by methods he has devised. His pioneer work covers new 
ground untouched by earlier authorities. His results and his ingen- 
ious methods provide a new resource in art teaching, and increase our 
knowledge of latent powers that may be trained to great us in the 
art of the future. 


This is the only work in the English language dealing with the 
subject. The eminence of the author in the world of art makes the 
book of first importance, and it should find a place in the library of 
everyone concerned with Art if only for the beauty of the illustra- 
tions and the inmate excellence of the book as a whole. 


With 43 full page plates, 63x84 inches 
Price $3.00 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-fifth Street New York City 

















